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ABSTRACT 

This monograph systematically explores the 
« implications of changes in the composition of the labor force and of 
related socioeconomic trends for the availability of workers in lower 
level occupations (mainly less skilled and/or lower wage blue-collar 
and service jobs), and assesses the forms of labor market adjustment 
to be expected, in the event that the projected demands for workers 
in these occupations exceed the expected supply. After a brief 
introduction (Chapter 1), findings" are summarized as follows: Chapter 
2 describes the criteria used to identify "lower level" occupations 
for this study; Chapter 3 provides a broad historical perspeetivs on 
past sources of workers for these occupations; the occupational and 
labor supply trends ir the 1960-70 decade are described in more 
detail in chapter 4; Chapter 5 analyzes the relationship between ' 
labor supply factors and relative wages in lower level occupations, 
based on recent experience; Chapter 6 gives the implications of 
projected changes in the size and composition of the labor force to 
1985 for availability of workers in these occupations; Chapter 7 
examines recent employment trends in four selected lower level 
occupations on a "case study" basis, to provide more insight as to 
the factors which may influence future adjustments to changes in 
worker availability for those and similar jobs; some of the manpower 
policy implications of the study are discussed in Chapter 7; and 
Chapter 8 presents an assessed outlook for lower level employment and 
includes the National planning Association's (NPA) policy 
recommendations. (HL) 
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PREFACE 



This monograph is based on a report of the 
same title, prepared under Department of Labor 
Grant 21-11-73-02 to the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C, IJ The study was 
conducted by Harold Wool, with the assistance of 
Bruce D. Phillips. Mr. Wool is also the author 
of the monograph. 

The author wishes to acknowledge, particularly, 
the technical advice of Mark Kendall of the National 
Planning Association, in connection with various 
econometric analyses and projections appearing in 
this study. Findings of supplementary papers on 
two key occupations — domestic maids by Peter 
Mattila, and hospital attendants by Neal Rosenthal 
and Dixie Sommers — are also summarized in chapter VI 
of this monograph. 

Researchers undertaking projects under Department 
of Labor research grants are encouraged to express 
their own judgment. Their interpretations or view- 
points do not necessarily represent the official 
position or policy of the Labor Department. The 
authors are solely responsible for the contents of 
the report. 



— The full text of this study is scheduled for 
publication this year by Praeger Publishers, Inc., 
New York. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Much of the voluminous literature on occupations in the American 
labor force has focused on the higher status occupations, particularly 
the professionals, the managers, and the technicians. This emphasis is 
understandable, since these have been the "growth" occupations in our 
society. They are the ones to which most young people aspire and which 
call for the greatest investment in terms of formal education and 
specialized training. , 

However, any realistic assessment of the structure of jobs in the 
contemporary American economy indicates that many millions of American 
workers still occupy jobs wliich do not fit into the preferred categories 
The least desirable of thes.^ jobs have many of the following charac- 
teristics: Low pay, low skill requirements, limited training or advance 
ment opportunities, boring or menial duties, and poor working conditions 
Conceptually, these occupations tend to be the "jobs of last resort" in 
the labor market. 

With limited exceptions, the supply of workers for most of these 
jobs has been more than adequate until now. Disadvantaged population 
groups, fncli.ding blacks, recent immigrants, and farm-to-city migrants, 
have prov- /-d a relatively large share of the workers for these jobs, 
as have women and youth. 

Th.e point of departure for the present study is a premise that a 
confluence of economic, social, and demographic force may contribute 
to a sharp reduction in these sources of "low level" manpower. Some 
of these trends have already been evident in recent decades—notably, 
the broadening of occupational opportunities for blacks and other 
minority workers, the increase in educational attainment of the labor 
force, and a steady depletion in reserves of underutilized rural man- 
power. Rising levels of family income, including welfare and other 
transfer payments, have also given many potential workers aa effective 
choice of abstaining from work activities in preference to accepting 
low-wage, demeaning types of work. 

r, 

It is reasonable to expect that many of these trends will continue. 
Their effect will be intensified, moreover, by the predictable reduction 
in the number of new entrants into the labor force in the 1980's, as a 
result of the sharp birth rate decline of the past decade. This will 
tend to further deplete the potential labor supply for lower level jobs 
and—more generally—can contribute to restoration of conditions of 
full or near-full employment. 
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A potential reduction in the supply of workers for "low level" 
jobs does not necessarily imply that "shortages" will develop for this 
category of labor. This will depend, of course, upon concurrent trends 
in the demand for labor in such occupations, which — in turn — will be 
influenced by a large number of exogenous forces, including techno- 
logical trends and changes in the distribution of demand for various 
categories of goods and services. Moreover, to the extent that demand 
for workers in a given occupation is wage-elastic, a reduction in 
supply will, of itself, tend to reduce the effective demand through 
operation of normal market processes. 

Agairst this backdrop, therefore, the objective of this monograph 
is to systematically explore the Implications of changes in the pompo- 
sition of the labor force and of related socioeconomic trends for the 
availability of workers in lower level occupations and to assess the 
forms of labor market adjustment to be expected, in the event that the 
projected demand for workers in these occupations exceeds the expected 
supply. The findings are summarized in the following chapters: 

Chapter I describes the criteria used to identify "lower level" 
occupations for this study. 

Chapter II provides a broad historical perspective on past sources 
of workers for these occupations. 

Chapter III describes in more detail the occupational and labor 
supply trends in the 1960-70 decade. 

Chapter IV analyzes the relationship between labor supply factors 
and relative wages in lower level occupations, based on recent experi- 
ence. 

Chapter V projects the implications of projected changes in the 
size and composition of the labor force to 1985 for availability of 
workers in these occupations. 

Chapter VI examines recent employment trends in four selected 
lower level occupations on a "case study" basis, to provide more 
insight as to the factors which may influence future adjustments to 
changes in worker availability for these and similar jobs. 

Chapter VII discusses some of the manpower policy implications of 
the study. 
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II. IDENTIFYING THE LOWER LEVEL OCCUPATIONS 



EXISTING OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

The existence of a broad hierarchy of occupations, closely linked 
to both social status and material rewards, has been a basic characteris- 
tic of human societies. For this reason, social scientists have devoted 
considerable effort to development of systems for ranking of occupations 
and to related studies of factors contributing to differences in occu- 
pational status. Three existing systematic approaches to analysis of 
occupational structures are based on: (1) Job contents analysis, (2) 
analysis of occupational wage .differentials, and (3) occupational pres- 
tige or status rankings. 

. , Job contents analysis— This approach is designed to provide 
detailed scalings or groupings of occupations for operational use in 
personnel counseling, selection, training, and compensation. This 
method analyzes tasks performed, knowledge and aptitude requirements, 
and the amount of training or education needed for various positions. 
It attempts to scale the various occupations in order of difficulty based 
^n/"^°^ 7"^ °f '^"^ criteria. The Dictionary of Occupational T^^^P« 
and related "worker trait" profiles illustrate this approach. 

2- Occupational wage analysis— The causes of occupational wage 
differentials have long been a focus of interest in economic, literature. 
Most economists, while recognizing that occupations differ in both 
pecuniary and uonpecuniary rewards, have tended to focus their attention 

"hJ"% r"'^^ Low-wage jobs have often been treated as synonymous with 
bad jobs, in such studies. 

, 3. Occupational prestige or staM..— Sociological theory has relied 
heavily upon occupational position as the prime determinant of social 
status. Occupational prestige surveys have been conducted, for this 
reason, in an effort to obtain a single ranking or hierarchy of occupa- 
tions, based on the composite judgment of a population cross-section, in 
which each respondent ranks each of a particular list of occupations, in 
terms of relative standing. Despite many differences in methodology the 
resuxting overall rankings have been found to be reasonably consistent over 
a period of decades and in surveys made among different countries or 
population groups. 

A major limitation of this method, however, is that this technique 
can be applied--at any one time-to only a limited list of occupations. 
To meet the need for a social class ranking system which could be sys- 
tematically applied to all census occupations, Otis Duncan developed an 
index of sccial-aconomic status" (S.E.S.) based on a weighting of two 
variables, education and annual income, derived from census data for 
male workers. This index was found to be closely correlated with results 
of occupational prestige surveys for comparable occupations and has been 
extensively used in studies designed to measure social status of indi- 
vidual or; their families. 



In addition to the above systematic approaches to occupational 
ranking, the grouping and orderings of occupations followed by the 
Bureau of the Census in its- standard statistical presentations have 
certain implicit status or rank connotations. The Bureau of the Census 
classifies the many thousands of separate jobs or position titles re- 
ported by workers into a limited number of "detailed" occupations~441 
in 1970, These are further combined into 11 major occupational groups 
and, at times, into 4 broader occupational classes of white-collar work- 
ers, blue-collar workers, service workers, and farmworkers. 

A review of the origins of the present census groups indicates 
that they represv?.nted an attempt to combine into one classification 
scheme criteria bzsed upon similarity of work performed, i.e., occupa- 
tional tasks or f mctions, and similarity in the socioeconomic level 
of various occupations. The nature and difficulty of the tasks or func- 
tions performed serve generally as the basis for the definition of the 
detailed occupations and for the combination of these into the mjijor 
occupation groups. Socioeconomic criteria, such as earnings and sduc<.- 
tion, have also influenced the latter groupings, as well as the implicit 
ranking of these occupational groups or classes. Thus, white-collar 
workers are conventionally placed "above" blue-collar workers anJ^-within 
the latter — craft workers and supervisors are given precedence o;er the 
operatives and laborer groups, in turn. 

Since these census groups were developed pragmatically to serve a 
wide range of possible interests, they have not proved ideal for any 
specific research or analytical design—whether for economic analysis 
of wage structures or for studies of social class slzructures. One of 
the major limitations of the census groups, for the pre • At study, was 
the heterogenous nature of certain of the major occupational groups. For 
example, the census group, "Service Workers, excluding Housfihold Workers" 
encompasses a particularly wide range of jobs, from relatively high 
status positions such as police chiefs or sheriffs down to very low 
status jobs,' such as charwomen and bootblacks. 

Certain of the other available occupational classification criteria, 
described above, were also considered unsaitable for the present study, 
because rhey could not be linked satisfactorily with the full range of 
detailed census occupations, which provide the primary source of data on 
the occupational distribution of the labor force. More fundamentally, 
none of the available criteria had been designed to provide a "labor- 
supply relevant" ranking of occupations. Neither job contents alone, nor 
wages alone, nor occupational prestige alone— even if accurately measured 
by their respective scales — could purport to reflect the full range of 
factors which influence occupational choices of workers. 

AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH TO IDENTIFICATION OF LOWER LEVEL OCCUPATIONS 

As an alternative to the above approaches, the point of departure 
adopted in^ the present study was the premise that different groups of 
workers have had widely differing ranges of job options in the 
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contemporary labor market. Thus, employers have generally tended to 
favor whites over nonwhites, those with at least a high school diploma 
over those with lesser education, and adults over youth. In many 
industries and occupations, employers also have given systematic job 
preference to men over women. These differentials in labor market 
opportunity are illustrated by the prevailing pattern of unemployment 
rate differentials. For example, the unemployment rate for black " 
youth, aged 18-24 years, and high school dropouts, was 21 percent in 
March 1970, or more than 2 0 times as great as the rate for white 
workers, 25 years and over, who had completed one or more years of 
college. 

A second premise is that workers do, in fact, have a collective 
occupational preference schedule which reflects tli-ir assessments— in 
Adam Smith's words—of "the sum of the advanta^i-.'^ and disadvantages" 
of different occupations. Recent surveys of caritr goals of high 
school youth have thus shown that most youns. ^>eo^li aspire to the 
more elite professional, managerial, and skilled occupations, while 
very few look forward to entering the unskilled or semiskilled blue- 
collar, service, or farming occupations. 

If these premises are valid, statistics on the degree of concen- 
tration in the various occupations of those workers who have the 
broadest job options should provide a sensitive measure of occupational 
preferences of American workers generally. Occupations which have the 
largest proportions of such workers are likely to be the most desirable; 
those with the smallest proportions, the least desirable ones. 

The specific occupational index used for the present study was 
based on the percentage of white workers with 12 or more years. of 
education, in each occupation, for the age group 25-34 years. This 
was computed for each of 57 occupations or occupation-industry groupings, 
from the census public-use sample for I960. The occupational combinations 
selected covered the full range of occupations reported by the census and 
were designed to minimize problems of comparability, resulting from major 
revisions in census occupational classification and enumeration pro- 
cedures between I960 and 1970. This index directly reflects the combined 
effect of two major worker characteristics affecting job opportunities- 
race and education. The selection of a single age group, those 25 to 
34 years old in 1960, was designed to eliminate the effect of differ- 
ences in rankings due solely to differences in the age distribution of 
workers in various occupations and— at the same time— to reflect occu- 
pational choices made by younger adult workers in the years immediately 
preceding I960. The index was computed for both sexes, combined. How- 
ever, subsequent tests of a "sex-standardized" index revealed no 
significant difference in resulting occupational rankings. 

The ranking of occupations, based on this index, is shown in table 1 
together vith their percentile scores derived from the size of the 
experienced civilian labor force in each occupation in I960. These 
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percentile scores are compared with the percentile rankings adapted 
from two other occupational rankings, the Duncan social-economic status 
index and an index of occupational prestige, by Paul Siegal, based on 
composite results of a series of separate prestige surveys. Despite 
major differences in the criteria employed, these comparisons produced 
relatively high correlations (R) of .923 and ,843, respectively. A 
separate correlation between the labor force composition and mean 
full-time earnings in 1960, holding sex constant, produced a lower 
correlation (R=,735), probably reflecting the many nonpay factors 
which enter into occupational preferences. 

* 

Based on this index, the 57 occupacions used for this analysis 
have been combined into five broad occupational status groups. The 
two higher level groups, groups I and II, encompass — with limited 
exceptions — the census white-collar occupational categories. Group I 
corresponds to the census group, "Professional, Technical, and Kindred" 
workers. Group II includes most remaining white-collar occupations, 
as well as policemen, firemen, and certain allied protective service 
occupations. 

Group III, which represents the middle-range in the status group- 
ing, includes foremen; most of the craft and mechanical occupations; 
farmers; operatives in certain high -wage industries and the more skilled 
service occupations, e.g., barbers, bartenders, practical nurses. 

The lower level status groups, groups IV and V, encompass mainly 
the less skilled and/or lower wage blue-collar aind service jobs. Group 
IV includes certain of the 3ower paid craft and mechanical occupations; 
most of the operative jobs; certain low-skilled clerical occupations, 
such as shipping clerks; service occupations such as hospital attendants, 
waiters, and housekeepers, and laborers in the metalworking industries. 
Group V, in turn, includes all other hired laborer jobs, both farm and 
nonfarm; lanrir.iy and dry cleaning operatives; domestic workers (other 
than houseki" ^^ers and babysitters) and other personal service workers, 
such as cooks and kitchen workers, janitors, charwomen, and cleaners. 
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Table 1 

Selected Occupational Status Indices 



Occupation and 
Status Group 



STATUS GROUP I 
Engineers 

All Other professional^, 
and technical workers^ 

Teachers, exc. college 

Medical personnel—^ 

STATUS GROUP II 

Bookkeepers 

Secretaries, typists, 
stenos. 

All other sales workers, 
exc. retail clerks 

Nonfann managers, total 

All other clerical and 
kindred workers ^/ 

Office machine operators 

Telephone operators 

Policemen, firemen, 
etc. 9/ 

Sales clerks, retail 
trade 

Cashiers 

Postal clerks, mail 
carriers 

STATUS GROUP III 

Foremen, n.e.c. 

All other craft 
workers 10 / 

Mechanics , exc . auto 

Deliverymen, routemen 

Metalworkiug, craft S;, 
exc. mechanics, 
machinists 

Farmers, farm managers, 
unpaid farm workers 



Occupational status indices (percentile ranks) 



Footnotes at end of table. 



ECLF 
1960 

(ooo)^y 


Labor 
force 
f coinpo" 
sition 2/ 


1 5?nr**f o*-* 

1 economic 
status 3j 


4 

1 rrestige 


Mean 
/ earnings, 
lull time 
1960 5/ 


870 


97.8 


96 


95 


8478 


3448 


90.3 


91 


90 


6448 


1682 


87.0 


92 


92 


5240 




84.6 


86 


95 


5082 


940 


83.1 


79 


81 


3685 




79.6 


86 


71 


3801 


2088 


75.6 


83 


57 


6554 


5489 


69.0 


86 


83 


OV/O / 


O/i Q"7 


61.8 


. 82 


52* 




315 . 


61.1 


74 


75 




369 


60.4 


74 


67 


3695 


426 


59.3 


63 


75 


5383 


2720 


56.9,, 


67 


34* 


3283 




56.3 


73 


36 


3171 


423 


55.6 


77 


66 


5306 


1198 


54.1 


77 


75* 


6679 


1879 


51.1 


63 


52* 


5771 


1594 


48,3 


56 


46 


5243 


441 


47.5 


57 


30 


4190 


607 


46.6 


61 


56 


5932 


2812 


43.9 


31 


58 


3023 
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Table 1 

Selected Occupational Status Indices 



Occupation and 
Status Group 


Occupational status indices 


(percentile ranks) 


ECLF 
1960 
(000)1/ 


Labor 
force 
compo-y 
sition^^ 


OOCiO— 

sconomir 
Status '^/ 


hJ 

PT"pq-f 

*• 1. CO JL^C 


Mean 
earnings, 
full time 
1960 ^' 


Electricians, brick- 






^ 






masons, excavating -t-t / 
machine operators, etcr- 












1239 


41,7 


62 


JO 




Machinists 


516 




DO 


Q 0 


c ^ rt ^ 

5696 


Checkers, examiners 


518 


40.2 


37 


48 


4614 


OtJSrativpq nonrln-ra'KlQ 












goods mfg., inc, chemi- 












cal petroleum indus- 












tries, etc, 12/ 


832 


38.5 


45 


23 


— 


Barbers, bartenders, 
pracLXcax nurses, etc < 












1431 


36.9 


49 


31 


3558 


Operatives, transport 












equipment mfg. 


538 


.35.8 


50 


53 


5520 


Carpenters 


924 


34.4 


44 


60 


5008 


STATUS GROUP IV 












Taxi drivers, bus drivers. 












etc, 14/ 


422 


33.8 


37 


31 




Auto mechanics 


705 


32.4 


44 


^ / 


A99Q 


Operatives, nonmanuf actur- 












ing industries, total 


1776 


29 4 


HO 


1 Q 


/ c / o 


. Auto service and parking 












attendants 


379 


28.8 


44 


1 7* 




Operatives, tnetal working 












industries 15/ 


2028 


25.4 


52 


J J 


00 


Guards and watchmen. 












crossing guards and 












bridgd tenders 


281 


25.2 


40 


17* 




Housekeepers and 












babysitters 


506 


24.8 


20 


28 


1096 


Housekeepers 


152 




(44) 


(46) 




Babysitters 


354 




(10) 


(20)* 




Waiters and counter and 












fountain workers 


1063 


. 23.2 


31 


13 


2118 


Shipping and receiving 












clerks, messengers and 












office boys 


357 


22.0 


52 


27 


4419 
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Table 1 

Selected Occupational Status Indices 
(cont'd) 



Occupation and 
Status Group 



Laborers, metal working 
industries 16/ 

Operatives, - food and 
tobacco industries 

Construction painters, 
plasters, cement and 
concrete finishers, 
roofers, p^perhangers 

Hospital attendants 

Truck and "tractor drivers 

Operatives, textiles, ap- 
parel, leather industries 

Packers 

Welders, flamecutters 

Operatives, lumber, furni- 
ture, stone, clay and 
glass industries 

STATUS GROUP V 

Laborers, nonmanufacturing 
industries, exc. constr 

Janitors, sextons 

Cooks 

Construction laborers 

Laborers, lumber, furni- 
ture, stone, clay and 
glass industries 

Laborers, nondurable goods 
mfg. 17/ 

Farm laborers, paid 

Kitchen workers 

Laundry and dry cleaning 
ops. 

Cleaners and charwomen, 
porters, chambermaids, 
elevator operators 

Private household workers, 
n. e. c. 



Occupational status indices (percentile ranks) 



Foonotes at end of table. 



ECLF 
1960 
(000)1/ 



399 
555 

589 
AOS 
1663 

1826 
497 
390 

578 

1407 
624 
599 
776 

373 

346 
1241 
332 

410 

610 
1310 



Labor 
force 
compo- . 
sitionl'' 



21.8 
20.9 

20.0 
19.3 
15.4 

12.8 
12.0 
11.3 

10.4 

8.6 
8.1 
7.4 
6.1 

5.6 

5.1 
3.3 
3.0 

2.5 

1.8 
0.3 



Socio- 
economic 
status 3/ 



N.A. 

33 

35 
20 
30 

17 
41 
53 

30 

N.A. 

15 
15 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

09 
18 

30 

09 
10 



hi 

Prestige 



N.A, 

21* 

36* 
41* 
38* 

25 
10 
60 

23* 

N.A. 

7* 
24 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

13* 

17 

10 

07 
10 



Mean 
earnings, 
full time 
1960^' 



4582 



4686 
2661 
4696 

3119 
3674 
5460 

4096 

3478 
3184 
2916 
3805 

4077 

4062* 

2163 

2302 

2248 

2425 
1116 
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Footnotes to Table 1 



1./ The experienced civilian labor force, by occupation^ was con5)uted 
from the recoded 1/1000 19,60 Census Public Tjse Sample tape, released 
July 1971. 

2/ Based on percentage of white workers, with 12 or more years of 
education in the experienced civilian labor force, of each occu- 
pation for the age group 25-34 years, in 1960, derived from the 
1/1000 sample of the Public Use tape. 

3^/ The socioeconomic status percentile scores were derived from Otis 

Dudley Duncan, "Socioeconomic Status Scores for Detailed Occupations." 
University of Chicago, Population Research and Training Center, 
October 1961, with appropriate interpolations. Occupation/industry 
coverage not precisely comparable. 

j4/ The prestige percentile scores are from Paul M. Siegel, "Prestige 
in the American Occupational Structure," unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, March 1971, with 
appropriate interpolations. Asterisked items had a poor match 
between the census occupation title and the actual title rated in 
the Hodge-Siegal Prestige surveys. 

5_/ Wage and salary income of workers employed 35 hours or more in 
Census reference week and who were employed 48 weeks or more in 
1959. 

6/ Includes all other professional and technical workers not elsewhere 
classified. 

V Includes physicians, dentists, medical and dental technicians, and 
all other health occupations classified as professional. 

jB/ Includes all other clerical and kindred workers not elsewhere classi- 
fied. 



9,/ Includes policemen, firemen, marshals, constables, sheriffs, and 
bailiffs. 

1^/ Includes all other craft workers not elsewhere classified. 

11/ Includes electricians, brickmasons, excavating, grading, and road 
machinery operators, plumbers, pipefitters, and structural metal- 
workers . 

12 / Includes operatives not elsewhere classified in th^a following 

nondurable goods industries: Paper and allied products, printing 



! 
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Footnotes to Table 1 
(continued) 

and publishing, chemicals and allied products, petroleum and coal 
products, rubber and plastic products, not specified nondurable 
manufacturing. 

Includes barbers, bartenders, practical nurses, attendants, recrea- 
tion and amusement" workers, ushers, and all other service workers 
not elasewhere classified. ^ 

Includes taxi drivers, bus drivers, rail conductors, subway motor- 
men, mine motormen. railroad bral,:emen, railroad switchmen, and 
boatmen and canalmen. 

Includes operati-as, not elsewhere classified,- in the following 
industries: Metal industries; machinery, except electrical; 
electrical machinery; professional and photographic equipment; 
miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Same industrial distribution as for operatives in footnote 15. 
Includes laborers in all nondurable goods industries. 
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III. CHANGING SOURCES OF LOWER LEVEL MANPOWER: 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

PRE-CIVIL WAR PERIOD 

The emergence of large-^scaie requirements for "lower level manpower" 
coincided historically with the evolution of forms of economic organi- 
zation which differentiated between a "laborer," "wage earner," or 

servant" class, on the one hand ,^ and an ownership or managerial class • 
on the other. Such differentiations had long been traditional in the 
caste and class dominated societies of the Old World. However, one of 
. the unique features of the American experience was the limited and un- 
even development of a distinctive "laboring" class of free wage earners 
in the first two centuries following the settlement of the American 
colonies • 

At the beginning of the 19th century, the United States was pre- 
dominantly an agrarian society, with about three-fourths of its labor 
force engaged in agricultural activities. In the North, as well as the 
Piedmont South, the dominant pattern was that of the independent farmer, 
cultivating his own land with the aid of his own family and occasional 
hired help. In contrast, the large-scale plantation economy of the South 
depended almost entirely upon slave labor for its basic work force. Com- 
prehensive occupational statistics for this period are lacking. However, 
if we define "low level" occupations as including both free and slave 
laborers employed on farms, as well as hired laborers and service workers 
in nonfarm activities, it is probable that slave laborers accounted for 
well over half of the entire work force in lower level occupations during 
the first two decades of the past century. 

Between 1820 and the outbreak of the Civil War, the rapid expansion 
of industry and trade was accompanied by a nearly fourfold growth in 
the labor force, to more than 11 million, of whom nearly one-half were 
.engaged in nonagricultural activities by 1860. A major portion of this 
additional manpower was supplied by a growing stream of free immigrants, 
drawn almost entirely from the countries of Northern and Western Europe. 

Among the immigrant groups of this period, the Irish probably 
ranked lowest in social status. Their job handicaps, as succinctly 
described by qne observer were that "they were ignorant, poor and held 
to the Roman Catholic faith." 3./ The Irish early established concen- 
trations in the large Eastern seaboard cities of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, as well as in smaller New England cities and^ovjns. To a 
greater degree than other nationality groups in this period, the men 
provided the unskilled labor for construction of the canals and the 
first railroads and for similar heavy work in the cities. Their wives 
and daughters took work iii large numbers as domestic servants, as well 
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as in textile, shoe, and other light manufacturing industries — supple- 
menting the limited indigenous labor resources for these occupations. 

In the process, these recent immigrants appeared to have displaced 
earlier native-born American sources of labor supply for some of these 
occupations. Thus, the early New England textile mill owners initially 
recruited young female operatives from local farm families. By the mid- 
1840' s, growing unrest among these girl textile workers, resulting 
from low wages and excessively Iqng working hours, stimulated the 
beginning of union organization and contributed to a shift in labor 
supply to more tractable Irish immigrant labor. 2] 

The New England farm girls were, moreover, not the only group of 
low level" American workers who felt the sharp bite of immigrant compe- 
tition. By the mid-1800' s, sizable colonies of free Negro workers 
already existed in the larger northeastern cities where they typically 
engaged in a variety of personal service or unskilled labor occupations. 
In advocating the need for vocational training of his fellow black man, 
Frederick Douglass described the plight of these urban northern Negroes 
as follows: 

"The old avocations, by which colored men obtained a 
livelihood, are rapidly, unceasingly and inevitably passing 
into other hands; every hour sees the black man elbowed out of 
employment by some newly arrived emigrant, whose hunger and 
whose color are thought to give him a better title to the 
place. . . 

"White men are becoming house-servants, cooks and stewards 
on vessels—at hotels. They are becoming porters, stevedores, 
woodsawyers, hod-carriers, brick-makers, white-washers and 
barbers... formerly blacks were almost the exclusive coachmen 
in wealthy families; this is so no longer; white men are now 
employed, and for aught we see, they fill their servile station 
with an obsequiousness as profound as that of the blacks. "V 



THE ERA OF MASS IMMIGRATION 

The period between the end of the Civil War and World War I was on 
of very rapid industrialization, concurrent with continued agricultural 
expansion in the Prairie and West Coast states. The rat)id rate of 
growth of the U.S. economy in this era was made possible in large part 
by an unprecedented wave of immigration to our borders, supplementing 
a high rate of natural population increase. The annual inflow of 
immigrants rose to an average of over 500,000 per year during the 
decade of the 1880' s, dropped temporarily during the 1893-98 depres- 
sion, and then mounted to record levels averaging more, than one' 
million immigrants per year between 19t 5 and 1914. 
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During this period, the immigrant flow also changed dramatically 
in its ethnic compositioif: Until the decade of the 1890' s, a large 
proportion of the immigrants continued to be drawn from the countries 
of Northern and Western Europe, However, beginning with the decade of 
the 1890's, the major portion of the new immigrants came from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, including heavy concentrations of Slavs, Poles, 
Italians, and Russian or Polish Jews, In the decade of peak immigration, 
1900-1910, these newer nationality groups comprised 70 percent of the 
total number of immigrants, as contrasted to only 18 percent in the 
1880' s- 

Despite obvious differences in their ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds, most of these more recent immigrants shared common handicaps 
of limited formal education, a lack of relevant vocational skills, and 
significant religious and cultural barriers between themselves and the 
^ predominant Northern and Western European stocks who had preceded them. 
Moreover, with the closing of the frontier, they entered in a period when 
employment opportunities were largely concentrated in the growing urban 
industrial centers and in mining, rather than in agriculture. Since 
the more desirable of the jobs in these industries had been preempted 
by the native populations, these newcomers, like their more disadvan- 
taged predecessors, were relegated, disproportionately, to the less 
desirable unskilled and semiskilled laborer jobs. 

Throughout this period of mass immigration, the black worker, 
although now a "freed man," maintained his uneviable status at the 
bottom of the occupational ladder. In 1910, about 90 percent of the 
Negro workers were still in the South and nearly three-fourths were 
confined to the two traditional black occupations of farming and menial 
service activities. In southern agriculture, their economic status as 
either sharecroppers or hired laborers was scarcely improved over that 
of the slave era. In southern as well as northern industry, they were 
predominantly eniployed in service- type or laborer jobs. 

Based on available census data for 1910, these two disadvantaged 
groups — the foreign born and nonwhite workers, combined — provided a 
greater-than-proportionate share of che manpower in each of the lower 
level census occupational groups. Although they accounted for less 
than 35 percent of the total 1910 labor force, they represented a 
majority of the workers in three occupational groups: Private house- 
hold workers, 58 percent; other service workers, 55 percent; and non- 
farm laborers, 54 percent. They also accounted for a somewhat greater 
than average share of the labor force in the two other lower level 
occupational groups, i,e*, operatives and farm laborers, 

** 

Although the white immigrants shared certain common handicaps with 
the native black population, these handicaps differed in degree and were 
reflected in marked contrasts in their respective occupational distri- 
butions. The foreign-born white population contributed only a small 
proportion of the farm labor force. The Negroes, on the other hand. 
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had continued to be heavily concentrated in southern agriculture, 
where tbey were locked in by the limited employment opportunities 
available to them elsewhere as well as by the sharecropper system, 
which had imposed a condition of financial "servitude" upon them. 

In the nonfarm sector, both white foreign bom and Negro workers 
were heavily represented among unskilled laborers, among domestic 
servants, and in other personal service occupations. However, whereas 
foreign-bom workers contributed a relatively large proportion of the 
labor supply for the operatives and craft occupational groups and in 
certain lines of small business — and in fact dominated certain of 
these industries or trades — relatively few of the Negroes had gained 
entry to such occupations as of 1910, except where they entailed par- 
ticularly onerous working conditions. 

The extent to which the Negro worker was differentially concen- 
trated in the lower level occupations, as we have defined them, is 
indicated by an occupational distribution of nonwhite workers as of 
1910, grouped in accordance with our five broad occupational status 
grpups. Over two- thirds of all Negro v/orkers were in Group V occupa- 
tions and 93 percent were in the Group IV and Group V classes combined. 
The Negro woman was even more conis trained in her occupational range 
than the Negro man: over 85 percent of nonwhite women in 1910 were in 
Group V occupations, mainly domestic service and other personal service 
jobs and in farm labor. (Table 2.) 



WORLD WAR I TO I960 

The half century which elapsed between the beginning of World War I 
witnessed profound transformations in the Nation's economy and in the 
occupational distribution of its labor force.. Technological advances 
in agriculture, industry, transportation, and other sectors of the 
economy resulted in a sharp reduction in the proportion of workers re- 
quired for heavy manual labor. In agriculture, the result was a sharp 
decline in the proportion of the labor force engaged in farm occupations 
from 31 percent in 1910 to 6 percent in 1960. In industry, many jobs 
previously performed by unskilled laborers were eliminated or converted 
to machine tending or machine operating functions. As a result, the 
proportion of nonfarm laborers in the work force fell from 12 percent in 
1910 to 5.5 percent in 1960, while the operatives occupations, as well 
as mechanics and repairmen, increased their proportion of total jobs. 
In the household economy, the proliferation of labor-saving household 
appliances, the shift of many household functions to commercial market 
sources, and reductions in family size all contributed to a reduction 
in the percentage of workers in private household occupations, from 
5.0 percent in 1910 to 2.8 percent in 1960. In contrast, the proportion 
of "other" service workers rose from 4.6 percent in 1910 to 8.9 percent 
in 1960. 
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Table 2 



Percentage Distribution of Nonwhite Workers by Occupational Status 
Group: 1910, 1950, and 1960 



Occupation 
Group 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


1910 


1950 


1960 


1910 


1950 


1960 


1910 


1950 


1960 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Group I 


1.5 


3.2 


5.5 


1.3 


2.2 


4.0 


1.6 


5.2 


7.7 


Group II 


1.8 


6.9 


10.8 


2.5 


6.9 


9.9 


0.9 


7.3 


12.4 


Group III 


3.7 


11.1 


13.0 


5.2 


11.1 


14.7 


1.5 


10.3 


10.7 


Group IV 


25.6 


29.2 


27.2 


32.6 


36.8 


33.1 


10.5 


15.5 


17.9 


Group V 


67.4 


49.6 


43.5 


58.4 


43.0 


38.3 


85.5 


61.7 


51.3 



Sources: Adapted from Censuses of Populations and Alba M. Edwards, 
Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States : 
1970-1940 (Washington, Goverriment Printing Office, 1943). 
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A concomitant of these developments was a rapid growth in white- 
collar occupations- These included many new professional, technical, 
managerial, and clerical specialties needed to develop and apply the 
results of modern science and technology and to service the record 
keeping, communications, and control needs of ^.ncreasingly complex * 
organizations. The most rapid growth was amon^g the professional, 
technical, and clerical occupations, with smaller increases in the 
group of managers, officials, and proprietors, and of sales workers. 
Within the managerial group, moreover, there was a major shift from 
proprietors to salaried managers and officials. 

The net effect of these changes was a pronounced upgrading in 
the occupational distribution of the labor force. The combined pro- 
portion of workers in the laborer category (farm and nonfarm) ani\ in 
private household occupations declined from about 26 percent in 1910 
to less than 8 percent in 1960. Even if the latter occupations were 
combined with the expanding operatives and service worker occupational 
groups, the net decline in this broader category was still very sub- 
stantial, i.e., from 51 percent in 1910 to 39 percent in 1960. 

These trends developed unevenly over this 50-year period, punctu- 
ated—as it was—by three major wars and by alternating periods of 
prosperity and depression. For example, during the depression decade 
of the 1930' s, the decline in the proportion of hired farm laborers 
slowed down appreciably, while the proportion of domestics actually 
increased. In the decade of the 1940 's, the World War II mobilization 
and the continued high levels of economic activity in the immediate post- 
war period were reflected "in particularly sharp reductions in the pro- 
portion of workers in the laborer and domestic service occupational 
groups. 



IMMIGRATION TRENDS 

The transformations in occupational structures described above 
were accompanied by equally dramatic shifts in sources of labor supply. 
Until the 1920*8, our national policy had been one of virtually un- 
restricted immigration. A dominant consideration during the early 
1900 's was the continuing need of industry for a large supply of un- 
skilled manual workers: "Employers, during the period of industrial 
development after 1898 wanted labor— abundant labor, cheap labor, strong 
backed labor,' in large measure, common labor, and always docile labor ."j4/ 

With the outbreak of World War I in Europe, the mass entry of 
immigrants was, however, suspended. Legislation enacted in 1921 and 
1924 established immigration quotas whose effect was to severely 
curtail the overall number of new immigrants, particularly from the 
countries of Southern and Eastern Europe. 
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The 1924 act was to continue as the basic statutory framework of 
U.S. immigrHtion policy for a period of more than four decades. It 
was subject to numerous amendments and modifications in the light of 
changing exigencies— notably to permit importation of contract agri- 
cultural labor, mainly from Mexico, during and immediately after 
World War II (the "bracero" program) and to facilitate immigration 
of war brides and various displaced persons or refugee groups. In 
addition, in 1952, special preference within quota limits was provided 
for individuals with specialized skills or abilities. 

Following enactment of the 1924 law, immigration fell to a rate 
fnn nZ y«^^ 1925 to 1929; it remained well below 

100,000 per year during the depression decade of the 1930 's and the 
World War II period, and— despite special nonquota provisions for war 
brides and certain refugee groups—averaged only about 25C,000 per 
year in the decade of the 1950's. As a result of the nafc-ibnal origin 
quota system and other special provisions, the percentage of immigrants 
from the favored nationality groups, Including those from Northern and 
Western Europe and from Canada (to whom no quota applied) , rose from 
less than one-fourth of the total in the 1901-1910 decade to 54 percent 
in 1921-30 and 60 percent in 1951-60. "At. the same time, immigration 
from Mexico, the West Indies, and other Latin American countries, which 
in common with Canada was not. subject to quota limitation during this 
period, rose from only 2 percent of the total in 1901-1910 and to about 
one-fourth in the 1951-60 decade. This was supplemented, moreover, by 
an Increased flow of illegal iimiigrants, mainly across the Mexican 
border — the so-called wetbacks. 

The extent to which these trends affected the contribution of 
immigrants to the labor supply of the various occupations is suggested 
by available census, data. By 1950, the percentage of foreign-born 

. u^L^n ^^^""^ force had been reduced to 8.2 percent as compared 
with 20.9 percent in 1910— a consequence of the post-World War I re- 
duction in new immigration and of attrition from the labor force of 
the large cohorts of immigrants who had entered in earlier decades. 
Analysis of the proportion of foreign born in each major occupational 
group indicates that in spite of the higher level occupational back- 
ground of more recent immigrants and oi the occupational upgrading of 
many who had arrived in this country early in their working lives, the 
foreign bom continued to be underrepresr.nted in most of the preferred 
white-collar occupations and continued to be overrepresented in most of 
the lower level occupational groups. 

There were, however, significant shifts in relative concentration 
of the foreign-born workers by occupational group. Among the higher 
level occupations, foreign-born workers increased their relative 
proportions, compared with 1910, in the nonfarm managerial and pro- 
prietor group, in professional and technical occupations, and in sales 
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jobs. Among the lower level occupational groups, the most significant 
shifts were sharp declines in the relative proportions of foreign-bom 
in the nonfarm laborer and operative groups and in private household 
occupations and a relative increase in the farm laborer groups — the 
latter reflecting the large-scale immigration of Mexican farmworkers 
into the Southwestern States. 

The Role of Internal Migration 

The reversal of American immigration policy in the early 1920 's 
was prompted, in part, by a number of ideological and political 
pressures. However, the fact that this policy was maintained for a 
period of five decades can be attributed mainly to the development of 
alternative, internal sources of labor supply. to meet the changing man- 
power needs of the post-EWorld War 1 era. The most Important of these 
sources was a large and growing volume of migration from the farms. 
The rural population, with its historically high natural growth rate, 
had probably always provided a significant source of manpower recruit- 
ment for industry and for other urban employm.ent, beginning with the 
early decades of the 19th century. However, until the turn of the 
century, the continued substantial growth of the rural population (then 
mainly composed of farm residents) suggests that net migration from farm 
to city was of modest dimensions. 

Estimates of the volume of these flows are available only for the 
period since 1910, These indicate that, for the decade 1910-20, as a 
whole, approximately 5 million persons moved from farms to nonfarm 
areafi* A major portion of the farm-to-city migration in this decade 
was concentrated during the World War I period, in response to the sharp 
growth in urban employment opportunities created by expanding war employ- 
ment and the virtual stoppage of immigration. Net migration from farms 
continued at a high rate in the decade of the 1920' s, was temporarily 
slowed down during the depression" decade of the 1930' s (with some net 
reverse flow in 1931-32) , and then reached its crescendo in the wartime 
decade of the 1940' s, when a total of 10.6 million persons were drawn 
from farms to provide manpower for the World War II industrial mobiliza- 
tion and for the Armed Forces. It continued, moreover, near peak levels 
in the decade of the 1950^s, when an additional 9.6 million persons moved 
from farm to nonfarm areas. As a result, the resident farm population 
was reduced by more than one-half from its pre-World War I peak of 32.5 
million in 1916 to 15.6 million in 1960. 

Of particular significance, for our review of sources of manpower 
for lower level jobs, was the major role played by Negroes in the mass 
movement from farm to city. For five decades following their emanci- 
pation, the black population had remained highly concentrated in the 
rural South. In 1860, 90 percent of Negroes lived in the South (i.e., 
in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and South Central States); 
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50 years later, in 1910, 80 percent were still In the South- The 
limited movement of the Negro population out of the rural South daring 
the half century from I860 to 1910 was directly related to the ready 
availability of large masses of white immigrants to northern employers • 
Although the "push" of poverty and discrimination had been relatively 
constant factors in the condition of the southern Negro population, the 

pull' of job opportunity for them in the North had not yet emerged. 

This situation was reversed by the stoppage of immigration during 
World War I- and the sharp expansion of wartime manpower needs. Northern 
employers turned to the South and particularly to the southern Negro to 
fill the void left by the suspended inflow of Italians, Slavs, and other 
recent immigrant groups. The World Wax witnessed the first large-scale 
inflow into what were soon to become the "black ghettos" of our northern 
metropolises. 

The initial momentum of Negro migration from the farm achieved 
during the first World War was maintained through the decade of the^ 
1920' s; it slowed dorni during the depression and then reached very 
large proportions in the 1940's.and 1950's, concurrent with sharp 
reductions in labor requirements in southern agriculture, associated 
with introduction of the mechanical cotton picker and diversification 
of crops. Although the most visible movement of the Negro population 
was to the northern and western cities, large numbers moved to southern 
urban centets as well. As a result, by 1960, whereas 60 percent of the 
Negro population was still residing in the South, 73 percent were 
living in urban areas, as contrasted to only 27 percent in 1910. 

Within the urban eccno^ny, the types of Jobs available to the Negro 
immigrants in the decade?! between 1910 and ^^1940 were substantially the 
same as those previously filled by the small resident Negro urban 
population and by the more disadvantaged of the immigrant groups that 
had preceded them. By 1940, two- thirds of all Negro workers were in 
nonfarm occupations, compared with only one-half of the total in 1910. 
All but a modest percentage of them, however, continued to be engaged 
in the low-skilled manual occupations: the men, predominantly, as 
unskilled laborers and service workers; the women, as domestics or in 
similar menial service occupations. During this period, the proportion 
employed as operatives or in other semiskilled occupations had also 
grown gradually, from about 5 to 10 percent of the total. However, 
very limited inroads had been made by Negro workers into the skilled 
crafts or the white-collar occupations. In 1910, 11 percent of all 
Negro nonfarm workers were reported in such occupations; by 1940, this 
percentage had risen only slightly to 13.5 percent. In contrast, the 
percentage of white nonfarm workers in these occupations had grown from 

51 percent in 1910 to 58 percent in 1940. 

The World War II mobilization, with its attendant labor shortages, 
provided the first significant breakthrough of Negroes into the 
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higher level occupational fields. The rapid expansion of defense- 
related employment in industry and government, combined with mobili- 
zation of millions of men into the Armed Forces, inevitably opened 
up a broader range of occupational opportunities for Negro workers • 
Over this decade, the percentage of Negroes in farm occupations de- 
clined from nearly one- third to less than one-fifth of the total. 
The most significant growth was in the operatives groups, which — by 
1950 — accounted for over 18 percent of all Negroes In the labor force, 
Negro men and women also increased their representation in the white- 
collar and skilled crafts occupations, which together accounted for 
18 percent of all Negro nonfarm v/orkers in 1950, compared with 13,5 
percent in 1940, The decade of the 1950* s, punctuated by the partial 
mobilization for the Korean war, witnessed a continuation of the 
trends of the previous decade, as evidenced by further reduction 
in the percentage of Negroes in farm occupations and additional 
moderate gains in the operative, craft, and white-collar occupations. 

Some further statistics on the net effect of the influences 
described above on the occupational distribution, by status groups, 
have been compiled for the years 1910, 1950, and 1960, By the last 
year, the three highest occupational status groups included 29 percent 
of the nonwhite labor force, compared with only 7 percent in 1910, 
In contrast, the percentage of Negroes in the group V occupations 
declined sharply from 67 percent in 1910 to 44 percent in 1960, 
mainly reflecting the very sharp reduction in the agriculture labor 
force, (See table 2,) 

Although these statistics confirm that a significant upgrading in 
occupational status of Negroes did occur, mainly during the 1940-60 
decades, nonwhites continued to be significantly underrepresented in 
nearly ail of the higher status group I-III occupations. Among the 
group IV occupations, they had increased their relative share in most 
of the operative occupations, in the less skilled cpnstruction crafts 
(painter^s, roof ers, plasterers, etc) and in the least skilled health 
service occupations^- isfo'.iwhites, moreover, continued — as in the past— 
to be heavily concentrated in the group V occupational category. 

Despite the fact that Negroes continued to supply a relatively 
large proportion of the labor tor the lowest level occupational fields, 
our summary statistics indicate that the percentage of native white 
workers in these occupations had also increased as the foreign-born 
population declined. Native white inmigrants from farm to city, in 
common with the white immigrants and blacks, contributed dispropor- 
tionately to the supply of workers for most lower level and lower 
middle level urban occupations. Thus, on the basis of a special 
Census survey in March 1962, Blau and Duncan found that men who had 
moved from rural areas to large cities held occupations significantly 
lower in status than did those born in cities. However, in contrast 
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to the experience of Negro migrants, the white migrants appear to have 
been handicapped only by inferior education and poor occupational 
preparation, rather than by any job discrimination based on their 
rural or southern origin. 5/ 



The Less Educated 



Another major social trend affecting labor supply for lower level 
occupations has been the steady increase in educational attainment of 
the U.S. labor force. One available indicator of this long-term trend 
is the ratio of graduations from high school each year to the number of 
persons of high school graduation age, typically age 17. Between 1900 
and I960, this proportion increased tenfold, from about 6 per 100 17-vear 
olds in 1900 to 65 per 100 in 1960. 

The sharp uptrend in the length of schooling, implied by this 
comparison, has been attributed to a number of concurrent social and 
economic influences', including rising standards of living, compulsory 
school attendance laws, and, particularly, the higher education and 
training demands of jobs in our increasingly technological society. 
The growth in the proportion of higher status white-collar jobs, with 
their characteristically higher educational requirements, has been 
particularly cited as a stimulus to lengthening of schooling. It is 
clear, however, that the increase in the proportion of these jobs has 
not kept pace with the increase in the proportion of better educated 
workers in the labor force. One estimate, by James Scoville, has indi- 
cated that the upgrading of the occupational structure of the labor force 
between 1940 and 1960~assuming no change in educational demands of 
specific occupations— would have required an increase of less than one- 
half year in the average length of schooling of American workers. In 
contrast, the actual median years of school completed of experienced 
workers rose by more than 2 years over this period. _6/ 

In the fac. of these trends, employers have been in a position to 
progressively increase formal educational standards for entry into a 
broadening range of occupations. In turn, the options available to 
those with lesser education—whether- white or black—have been in- 
creasingly constrained. This is illustrated by a comparison of the 
relative occupational concentration of workers with less than 12 years 
of school in 1940 and 1960 (table 3). The most significant changes 
were sharp declines in their relative share of jobs in the higher 
status professional, technical, managerial, and protective service 
occupation and sharp increases in their relative* concentration in all 
the 'lower status" census occupational groups. 

Youth 

An additional major source of labor supply for low-level occupa- 
tions throughout this period consisted of children and youth. Farm 
children and youth have historically boen an important component of 
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Table 3 



Relative Occupational Concentration of Workers in the Experienced Civilian 
Labor Force with Less than 12 Years of School Completed: 1940, 1960 1/ 





1940 


1960 


Net change 
in concen- 
tration 


Occupation 
Group 


Percent 
distribution 


Concen- 
tration 


Percent 
distribution 


Concen- 
tration 


Total 


Less than 
12 years 


index 2/ 
«12 yrs.) 


Total 


Less than 
12 years 


index 2/ 
«12 yrs.: 


indexes 
1940-60 


WHITE-COLLAR 
OCCUPATIONS 
















and technical 

Proprietors, 
managers, and 
officials 

Clerical and 
sales 

BLUE- COLLAR 
WORKERS 


7.2 

7.8 
16.6 


1.4 

6.3 
9.7 


32 

81 
58 


11.3 

8.5 
22.3 


1.9 

5.1 
14.3 


17 

60 
64 


-15 

-21 
+ 6 


Craf tworkers 

Operatives 

Laborers, 
nonf arm 

SERVICE 
WORKERS 


11.6 
18.7 

8. 0 


13.4 
22.1 

10.1 


116 
118 

126 


14.3 
19.9 

5.5 


17.0 
27.5 

8.3 


119 
138 

151 


+ 3 
+20 

+25 


Protective 
service 

Other 

w V JL \» w 

Private house- 
hold workers 

FARM 

OCCUPATIONS 


1.4 
6.2 
4.8 


1.6 
6.9 
5.8 


114 
111 
121 


1.1 
7.9 
2.8 


1.1 
10.5 
4.4 


100 
133 
157 


-14 
+22 


Farriers and 
farm managers 

Farm laborers 


10.6 
6.9 


13.7 
10.1 


129 
130 


3.9 
2.4 


5.9 
3.9 


151 
163 


+22 
+33 




100.0 


100.0 


100 


100.0 


100.0 


100 





1/ Sources: 1940 data from Alba Edwards, op, cit . , p. ±81. Excludes public 
emergency workers. 1960 data from U.S. Census of Population, 1960, 
Occupational Characteristics , PC (2) 7A, Table 9. 



2/ Concentration index is based on ratio of percentage of workers with less 
than 12 years of education in a given occupational group to corresponding 
percentage for all workers. 
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the unpaid labor force on small family farms, particularly during 
periods of peak seasonal activity. In nonfarm activities, younger 
workers— depending in part upon their educational preparation— have 
tended. to be concentrated both in the low-paid factory and service 
jobs and in the least skilled clerical and sales occupations. With 
the steady lengthening of the period of schooling, there have been 
progressive declines in the proportion of younger persons available 
for regular full-time employment. An increasing proportion of youth 
of high school or college age have, however, become part of the part= 
time labor force, whose employment opportunities have mainly been 
concentrated in trade, service, and other nonmanuf acturing industries. 

The extent to which younger workers differentially contributed to 
the supply of manpower for certain occupations in more recent decades 
is indicated by summary data for 1940 and I960. In both of these 
years, workers aged 16 to 24 years accounted for a particularly large 
proportion of the farm laborer work force and were also dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in such occupations as nonfarm laborers and 
clerical and sales occupations. Younger male workers also held a 
relatively large share of the operative and service jobs. Conversely, 
youth accounted for a relatively small proportion of the labor force 
in the managerial, professional, and craft occupations. 

Between 1940 and 1960, younger workers increased their -elative 
share of most of the white-collar occupational groups, particularly 
in clerical and sales jobs, probably reflecting the sharp overall 
expansion of white-collar employment, as well as the higher educational 
attainment of younger workers in the 1960 labor force, compared with 
their 1940 counterparts. At the same time, younger male workers also 
xncreased their relative share of the nonfarm laborer and the service 
occupations. Younger women continued to be overrepresented in such 
low-level occupations as nonfarm laborers and private household work, 
including babysitters, compared with women 25 years and over. The 
differential concentration of youth and young adults in the lower 
status blue-collar or service occupations, as well as in the less 
skilled white-collar jobs, was much less pronounced among women than 
among men workers. This probably reflects the much more limited 
upward mobility of women workers over their wording life span and 
their more intermittent employment patterns. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have surveyed the changing patterns of demand 
and sources of manpower for lower status jobs as our economy was trans- 
formed oyer a period of more than a century from its agrarian beginnings 
into a highly urbanized industrial—or postindus trial— society. Through- 
out this era, we found one constant in terms of low-level manpower 
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sources~the black worker. Imported first as slaves to perform the 
backbreaking toll of the southern plantation economy, black men and 
women — for a full century after emancipation — had remained largely 
concentrated in the most menial, least skilled,, and lowest, paid: occu- 
pations, even during periods of rapid industrial growth and of equally- 
rapid shifts in occupational structure. The nature of their occupa- 
tional duties had, of course, changed, over the years, as growing numbers 
moved from southern farms to northern cities; yet, between 1910 and. 
1960, their relative occupational status, compared with white workers, 
had shown no net improvement. 

Black workers alone, however, were not sufficient in numbers to 
fill our total low-level manpower needs. An additional and major source 
of labor supply for these jobs was provided by the mass inflow of white 
immigrants, particularly during the period of rapid industrialization 
between the mid-1800' s and the outbreak of World War I. Each generation 
of these inmiigrarits in turn produced its share of laborers, semiskilled 
factory workers^ and low-level service workers— with disproportionate 
contributions from the most disadvantaged of these new ethnic strains, 
i.e., the Irish, then the South and East Europeans and, most recently, 
the Latin Americans. With the termination of mass immigration after 
World War I, their place was taken by the increased inflow of native 
whites as well as black migrants from rural farm areas, which peaked 
during the World War II period and the decade of the 1950 *s. Handicapped 
by inferior education and by lack of industrial skills — as well as by 
racial discrimination in the case of blacks or other minority groups — 
these migrants from farm to city were differentially concentrated in the 
lower skilled manual and service occupations in urban areas. 

The initial educational and training handicaps of these immigrant 
and internal migrant groups were shared by significant numbers of in- 
digenous white workers as well— whether due to lack of opportunities or 
limited aptitudes. With the growing general educational level of the 
labor force, our analysis suggests that those youth with the least 
education have been further handicapped by lack of work experience 
and of those practical skills typically acquired on the job rather 
than through formal education. Therefore — in addition to the other 
manpower sources identified above — each generation of young workers 
has probably performed a disproportionate share of low-level work, as 
part of its rites of initiation into the labor force. 

Thus, our historical review has identified a number of key socio- 
demographic characteristics which, in combination, have distinguished 
workers in lower level occupations from those in higher status jobs, 
i.e., race, nativity, rural origins, educational level, and age. The 
composition of the low-level labor force has, in turn, varied from 
period to period as a result of the changing proportions of workers 
with these characteristics in the labor force and of concurrent changes 
in the occupational distribution of labor demand. 
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Historical analyses of occupational supply trends and of their 
impacts have been handicapped, however, by inherent limitations of data 
sources-notably the lack of reasonably comparable statistics on the 
composition of the labor force by occupation over a period of decades. 
ITIT'^.'^'''' exceptions, the published census statistics do 

tP^^«^^^ ^ systematic cross-classification of these relevant charac- 

r ... ^° l^^^'J"'' example, the separate influence upcn occupational 
composition of such factors as educational attainment caxi be measured? 
as against factors such as race, age, or sex. This capability has 
T^^^t lu"" '^'"^ ^ "^"^^ °f the production and dissemina- 

T^oVr^ °^ ^^"^"^ °^ P""i- use sample tapes for thf^geO 

intensive rr'.' °' ^as served aHhe basis for tL Ire 
alTtei ^ ^ °^ """^ occupational supply trends in the following 
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IV. TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL LABOR SUPPLY 

1960-70 

LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 
The decade of the 1960's witnessed significant shifts In th^ 

r ^-^^^^^ i-roJcu a ions. 

JpvfL i « i^""^^ ^^""^ ^^°^<ie^ labor market 

developments affecting demand and supply for workers. 

On the demand side, a notable feature of the decade was the sus- 
tained expansion of employment between 1963 and 1970 and the achievement 

imSIatrii'lareT'^Tr T'' '"^'"^ half of the 1:::^:^ 

isl^scaJ lolllllt '""^ ^'f "^"^ accompanying expansion- 

most ^ap id in t^t 5m/' in preceding decades, employment growth was 
most rapid in the white-collar occupations and the service%ector of 
the economy, including government. The net effect was a sienJfJn.nr 
occupational "upgrading" of the labor force, as Ul^trated bv 

b:t'i:rn"?9ro":rif70^^"^^%'" experienced civUi\"M^? ftce 
Decween i960 and 1970, by major occupational status group. 

Percenta ge increase, 1960-70 
Group I 4^ 
Group II 25 
Group III g 
Group IV g 
Group V 2 

nrof.^r^ ^^^^^l ^'^'"^ occupations, growth was most rapid in the 
?S ivf ^ork forced"' ^^"^-^ ^^Mn^s- 

SHhe expands '.e^^"' occupations, those associated 

witn the expanding service industries— such as hospital attendants and 

:dtt\';:s\Vt°htn""b"^^^^rr"' "^^^ ^"^^^^ m'contrast :;^th sh:?p 

in^'r-n^Sr^^^iraT^^LstiL""' 

was threntrvlnLTTr^"?"'"''.'"^" "'"'^ significant development 

!k u ^ ^ °^ the exceptionally large generation 

fjn°T^ t^he post-World War II baby boom. Concurrent 1^ the 

?r 1 contributed to a relatively sharp Jncr^ase 

in the labor force participation of married women. increase 

Another social trend of major significance for our analysis was the 
emergence of a national commitment toward the goal of equaremplo^ent 

ZTlnTll F^de - l1' "^'"^^^"^ workers-a colitme^^^Sl^ ted 

rhl Federal legislation and "affirmative action programs" but in 

tL decadf!""' occupational upgrading of these'workers durLg 
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The implications of these and related developments for the occupa- 
tional distribution of the work force are analyzed in this chapter from 
two perspectives. The first approach consists of an examination of 
changes in the occupational distribution of specific groups of vjrorkers, 
based on such characteristics as educational level, race, sex, and age. 
The second approach examines the changes in the distribution of workers 
within given occupations, or occupational groups, in terms of these 
characteristics • 

The primary data source for these analyses consisted of the labor 
force data from the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population public use 
tapes, which were tabulated in accordance with the occupational status 
groups described in table 1. The census data for 1970, used for this 
analysis, were also adjusted to allow for the effects of changes in 
census occupational classification and enumeration procedures, intro- 
duced in the 1970 census. For this purpose, 1960-70^ trends for major 
census occupational groups or subgroups, as reported in the Current 
Population Survey, were used as benchmarks. The latter survey — unlike 
the decennial census — had not significantly modified its occupational 
classification and enumeration procedures between these two dates; hence, 
it was considered a more reliable measure of major occupational trends 
over the decade. 



CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC GROUP 

Trends by Education Level — An initial set of comparisons of occu- 
pational distributions was made for workers classified by each of four 
educational attainment groups: Less than 9 years of schooling, 9 to 11 
years, 12 years, and 13 years or more (table 4). These comparisons 
reveal a striking contrast. Despite the rapid overall growth of the 
laho?; force in the higher status occupations, we find a general pattern 
of occupational downgrading between 1960 and 1970 among men and women 
with any specified level of education, with the notable exception of 
nonwhite workers (discussed below). For example, among high school 
dropouts of both sexes (those with 9 to 11 years of school completed), 
the proportion of workers in groups I and II combined declined from 
28.7 to 25.5 percent, while their proportion in groups IV and V rose 
from 45.1 to 48.5 percent. This pattern is evident in each educational 
attainment group for both men and women and is mirrored, in more pro- 
nounced form, in the separate statistics for white workers of each sex. 

The explanation lies, of course, in "ha sharp increase in educa- 
tional attainment of workers during the course of the decade. Between 
1960 and 1970, the percentage of workers in the experienced civilian 
labor force with 12 years of education rose from 51 to 65 percent, and 
the percentage with one or more years of college (i.e., 13 or more years 
schooling) rose from 22 to 28 percent. As had been true in preceding 
decades, this rapid educational upgrading of the labor force exceeded 
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Occupational 
Group 



Table 4.0 

Percent Distribution of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 
by Occupational Status Group, Educational Level, Race, and Sex: 

1960 and 1970 

Total. 16 Years and Ovf»r 



Total 



1970 



Less than 9 
1960 1970 



Years of school completed 



9-11 



1960 



1970 



-12 



1960 



1970 



_13 and over 



TOTAL, 

ALL RACES 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 



Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
TOTAL 



WHITE TOTAL 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 



Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
TOTAL 



NONWHITE 

TOTAL 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 

Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
TOTAL 



64372 




57654 




6718 



75114 



18219 




67117 



14.8 
34.6 

21e5 

20.2 
8.9 
100.0 



7997 



100.0 



14953 




3266 




12195 




9979 



1.4 
13.2 
29.7 
36.0 
19.7 
100.0 



2214 




13541 




12082 



2.7 
28.4 
27.4 
31.0 
10.5 



100.0 



1459 



1.5 
6.9 
15.7 
29.3 
46.6 



100.0 



14479 




12486 



2.6 
25.0 
27.4 
31.8 
13.2 



100.0 



1993 



2.1 
10.2 
17.4 
34.5 
35.8 
100.0 



18752 



6.3 
44.8 
22.8 
19.0 
7.1 
100.0 

17503 



6.5 
46.6 
23.2 
18.3 

5.4 



100.0 



1249 



3.8 
20.1 
16.1 
28.0 
32.0 



100.0 



27275 




24869 



6.8 
43.3 
23.9 
19.2 

6.8 



100.0 



2408 



4.9 
27.5 
18.4 
30.3 
18.9 



100.0 



13860 



40.7 
39.7 
10.7 
6.3 
2.6 
100.0 

13116 



40.9 
40.2 
10.8 
6.0 
2.1 
100.0 



744 



37.8 
29.8 
9.5 
12.4 
10.5 



100.0 
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Table 4.1 



Percent Distribution of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 
by Occupational Status Group, Educational Level, Race, and Sex; 

1960 and 1970 



Male Workers, 16 Years and Over 



Occ^ >ational 
Gr up 






Years of school completed 


iotax 


Less 


than 9 


9- 


-11 


12 


13 and over 


1960 


1970 


i960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


ALL RACES 
Number (000) 


43406 


47010 


13509 


8556 


9217 


9241 


11326 


15451 


9354 


13752 


Percent 
Distribution 






















Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
TOTAL 


10.5 
25.1 
29.2 
22.8 
12.4 
100.0 


13.3 
25.7 
27.9 
21.5 
11.6 
100.0 


1.0 
11.8 
34.4 
30.7 
22.1 
100.0 


1.2 
10.2 
33.1 
32.7 
22.8 
100.0 


2.4 
21.0 
33.1 
29.7 
13.8 
100.0 


2.2 
17.4 
33.5 
31.0 
15.9 
100.0 


6.2 
32.5 
32.3 

21.3 
7.7 
100.0 


6.2 
28.1 
34.0 
22.4 

9.3 
100.0 


37.3 
39.3 
14.0 
6.5 
2.9 
100.0 


36.5 
38.4 
13.6 
7.0 
4.5 
100.0 


WHITE TOTAL 
Number (000) 


39323 


42514 


11352 


7113 


8350 


8140 


10661 


14226 


8960 


13035 


Percent 
Distribution 






















Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 


11. 1 
26.8 
30.2 
22.2 
9.7 


T /• f\ 

• U 
27.0 
28.5 
20.5 
10.0 


1.1 

JLJ. H 

37.2 
31.0 
17.3 


1.3 

11. 1 

35.8 
32.9 
18.9 


2.5 
zz . ^ 
34.5 
29.4 
11.2 


2.3 

1 R A 
lo . 0 

34.9 
30.1 
14.1 


0.3 

33.4 
32.9 
20.7 
6.5 


A A 

29.0 
34.7 
21.5 
8.4 


J / • D 

39.9 
14.0 
6.2 
2.4 


"^A A 

38.9 
13.6 
6.6 
4.3. 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


NONWHITE 

TOTAL 
Number (000) 


4083 


4496 


2157 


1453 


867 


1101 


665 


1225 


394 


717 


Percent 

Distribution 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 


4.2 
8.5 
19.2 
29.1 
39.0 


7.4 
13.5 
21.3 
30.5 
27.3 


.7 
3.3 
19.0 
29.4 
47.6 


.9 
5.9 
19.5 
31.8 
41.9 


.1.5 
6.6 
20.2 
33.0 
38.7 


1.3 
8.0 
24.3 
37.2 
29.2 


2.4 
16,5 
22.0 
31.7 
27.4 


3.5 
18.1 
25.6 
33.3 
19.5 


32.8 
27.4 
13.2 
14.2 
12.4 


36.5 
29.4 
13.2 
13.4 
7.5 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 4.2 . 

Percent Distribution of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 
by Occupational Status Group, Educational Level, Race, and Sex: 

1960 and 1970 

Female Workers. 16 Years and Over 



Occupational 
Group 



TOTAL 

ALL RACES 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 

Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
TOTAL 

WHITE TOTAL 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 

Group 4 

Group 5 
TOTAL 

NONWHITE 

TOTAL 
Number (000) 

Percent 
Distribution 

Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
TOTAL 



Total 



1960 I 1970 



20966 



18331 



14.5 
46.9 

9.1 
22.0 

7.5 
100.0 



2635 



. 7.6 
12.6 
7.8 
19.4 
52.6 
100.0 



28104 




100.0 



24603 



16.1 
47.8 

9.4 
19.7 

7.0 
100.0 



3501 



11.3 
24.4 
8.7 
23.4 
32.2 
100.0 



Less than 9 



1960 I 1970 



4710 




3601 



1.8 
20.9 
14.8 
42.1 
20.4 
100.0 



1109 



.8 

3.0 
6.9 
17.5 
71.8 



100.0 



3627 



1.7 
15.5 
12.9 
39.3 
30.6 
100.0 

2866 



1.7 
18.5 
14.5 
43.5 
21.8 
100.0 



761 



1.7 
4.3 
6.7 
23.5 
63.8 
100.0 



Yeats of school completed 



9-11 



1960 1970 



4324 




3732 



3.4 
41.7 
11.5 
34.4 

9.0 



100.0 



592 



1.5 
7.3 
9.1 
24.0 
58.1 



100.0 



5238 



3.1 
32.9 
12.7 
34.3 
17.0 



100,0 



4346 



3.1 
37.1 
13.4 
35.0 
11.4 



100.0 



892 



12 



1960 1970 



7426 



6.5 
63.8 

8.2 
15.3 

6.2 



100.0 



6842 



6.6 
67.1 
8.1 
14.6 
3.6 
100.0 



584 




100.0 



11826 




10643 



7.2 
62.5 

9.5 
16.2 

4.6 
100*0 



1183 



6.4 
37.3 
10.9 
27.2 
3 8.2 
100. 0 



13 and over 



1960 1970 



4506 



48.0 
40.2 
3.9 
5.9 
2.0 



100.0 



4156 



48.3 
40.9 
3.8 
5.5 
1.5 



100.0 



350 



43.4 
32.6 

5.4 
10.3 

8.3 
100.0 
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the rate of growth of the higher status, white-^collar occupations. In 
which most workers with these levels of education had been concentrated 
in earlier decades. As a result, an increasir.g percentage of workers 
with a high school diploma, or even with some college education, found 
employment in blue-collar or service occupations. 

Trends by Race — The decade of the 1960 's was marked. by a signfi- 
cant "take-off" in terms of occupational upgrading of black workers, 
as Illustrated by the shift in occupational status distribution of 
nonwhites compared with that of white workers. The proportion of uon- 
white workers in group V declined from 44.3 percent in 1960 to 29.4 
percent in 1970 — a reduction of fully one-third. The sharpest relative 
gains for nonwhites were recorded in the group I and II (white-collar) 
occupations, where their proportion rose from 15.7 percent in 1960 to 
27.3 percent in 1970, with much smaller gains in groups III and IV. 
The advstnce of nonwhites into the white-collar occupations was most 
pronounced for those with 12 or more years of schooling; among non- 
whites with lesser schooling, the greatest net movement was from group V 
jobs to the semiskilled, group IV category of occupations. 

Despite these gains, the percentages of nonwhites in group V occu- 
pations still exceeded the corresponding percentages of white workers 
in each sex and educational attainment groups by ratios ranging from 
about 4 1/2:1, in the case of women with 12 years of schooling, to less 
than 2:1, for men with 13 or more years of education. 

Trends by Sex — A comparison of the statistics on occupational 
status distribution for men and women of each race reveals some expected 
differences in their distribution among the 5 broad occupational groups. 
Women — and particularly nonwhite women — ^have tended to be differentially 
concentrated at both extremes of the occupational spectrum. A larger 
proportion of women workers than men workers with 12 or more years of 
schooling are found in the group I and II occupations, while a larger 
proportion of women workers with less than a high school education are 
found in the group V occupations (typically in personal service acti- 
vities) . On the other hand, a larger proportion of men, at all educa- 
tional levels, are found in the intermediate group III and group IV 
occupations. 

The pattern of shifts in occupational status distribution over the 
decade was, however, generally similar for men and women in each race. 
Among the nonwhites, the better educated women workers — those with at 
least 12 years of schooling — were among the most prominent beneficiaries 
of the iisproved job climate of the 1960' s. In 1960, 37.4 percent of 
nonwhite women with 12 years of schooling — nearly 2 out of 5 — had still 
been attached to the lowest status jobs, working as domestics, cooks, 
kitchen or cleaning service workers in laundries, or in various laborer 
jobs. The proportion of nonwhite women in such jobs was more than 
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Bv 1^70 ttJ ^« among white women with similar levels of education. 
By 1970, the proportion of nonwhlte women high school graduates in 
group V occupations had df^clined by more than one-half I to 18.2 per- 
or^H,'. Jo ! the corresponding percentage for white women high school 
graduates had edged up from 3.6 percent in 1960 to 4.6 percent in 1970. 

Age Group Comparis_ons— Thus far, we have examined shifts in occu- 
lt t°"f, f distributions of workers for all age groups comMne" 

ioujf bf «o^f m response to a changing labor market environment 

-T±^\i^ pronounced for younger workers . The data generally con- 

tlTs ;ndica^^^ "^"^ educational LJel. 

thus indicate significantly greater increases in the proportions of 

workfr '° group V occupations than^ng Idult 

workers with similar educational attainment. For example, whereas fhe 
percentage of white youth with 9 to 11 years of school'cai,Ieted! who 
i960 and'w70 ^ """P^"--' — f-m 20.1 to 26.8 perc^ between 
iorkers 25 v^.^^ TT^^ '"^f corresponding group of adult white 
workers, 25 years and over, was only from 8.4 to 10.0 percent. 

^rouJi"^^"^^:.^^^ decline in concentration of nonwhite workers in • 
group V occupations was most pronounced among those aged 16 fo 24 
years. Thus among those with 9 to 11 years of school completed, the 
proportion of nonwhite youth in group V occupations fell Som 54 6 to 
^^h ^ro^^^^"/^^ ^' ^^-^ percentage points, as compared 

^l\L 5^°" ^^-^ '° 3^-3 percent, or 8.9 percentage points 

for the corresponding group of nonwhite adults. 25 years and oLe? 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS INDICES 

The occupational status index, for a particular category of workers 
•ov LTm^^'! "T""' f '""^ occupational standing of thafgr^oup. derived 
^LTp f^i^ ! l^""^ °^ percentile of each occupation, as sho^n in 

o ' ''"S^'' °^ ^""^^ "ho are Attached to 

that occupation. These indexes thus provide a useful summary measure 

irn.';^?^^ ^® occupational standings of different population 

groups of workers and the changes in these standings over time. 

r,o u?^^*'°''^"^ comparisons of changes in status scores for white and 
nonwhite workers between 1910 and 1960 indicate that, over this span of 

over^n" "^^^^ '^"^^'^^^ improving their 

overall occupational status and had made no net progress at all relative 
to white workers Although the status index of LnShite Sorters rose 
!Ste . '""^ °f «^h^i- index to tha^ of 

mo (tab1r5')"''Th'e °^ approximately the same as in 

and frnf V "^f^ movement of black workers from faVTn to city 

and from the South to the north had resulted, m large part, iu their 

the city" J"^^ ^° -i-ilarly iow-staius jobs in 
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Table 5 



Occupational Status Indices for White and Nonwhite Workers: 
1910, 1950, 1960, and 1970 



Year 


Status 


index — 


Ratio of 
nonwhite 
to white 
index 


White 


Nonwhite 


2/ 

1950 Comparable Occupations — 








1910 


36.2 


19.0 


52.5 


1950 


44.6 


22.1 


49.6 


1960 


47.8 


25.2 


52.7 


3/ 








1960/70 Comparable Occupations 








1960 


49.0 


25.1 


51.2 


1970 


51.3 


34.0 


66.3 



If Except as otherwise noted, the status indexes for each group were 
derived as the average of the percentile status scores for each 
occupation, as shown in the first column of table I5 weighted by 
the number of workers in each occupation. 



2^/ Based on occupational distributions of white and nonwhite workers 
among 42 occupational subgroups, comparable to 1950 census occu- 
pational classifications. Occupational status percentile scores, 
based on the more detailed 1960/70 occupational clusters, were 
reweighted^ where necessary, to correspond to the coverage of the 
1950 occupational .groups. For this historial series, Otis Dimcan's 
1950 socioeconomic status scores were used for farmers and farm 
managers, unpaid family workers and paid farm workers. 

V Based on occupational distributions of white and nonwhite workers 
in the experienced civilian labor force, 16 years and over, classi- 
fied in accordance with the 57 "1960-70 comparable" occupations used 
in the current study. 
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Between 1960 and 1970, however, the nonwhite index increased by 
more than one-third to 34.0, compared with an increase of only 2. 3^ 

''^^'^^ workers. As a result, the relative occu- 
pational standing, of the nonwhite labor force in 1970 was 66.3 percent, 
or nearly two-thirds that of white workers. These changes, as noted 
above, resulted particularly from the pronounced increase in the 
proportions of nonwhite workers in white-collar and in middle-levW 
blue-collar occupations, with a concurrent reduction in their pro- 
portions in low-status (group V) occupations. 

M,. rl?%r*' f ""^^^^ ''^^''2" occupational distribution upon 

s^L^S r °""P^^i°"^l position of nonwhite vs. white workers in 
specific age, and educational achievement groups is indicated in 
table 6 In addition to showing the net changes in the ratios of the 
Ind'lSo'Lr occupational status indices between 1960 

and 1970 for each of these groups, we have expressed these changes as 

^^P" ^^^^ - °f I960 Thus the 

over of"25l°":i status index for all nonwhite workers, 16 years and 
over, of 25.1 compared with that for white workers, of 49.0 had re- 
sulted in a ratio of .512. The I960 "status gap." defined as the 
complement of this ratio, was therefore .488. In 1970. the ratio of 
of Mnts° "^ir occupational status indices was .'663. an increase 

of .151 points. This in turn corresponded to a reduction of 31 percent 
in the nonwhite/white status gap of .488 over the decade. 

Based on this criterion, an inspection of tablo 6 indicates that 
llir."" °f --whites in bridging their occupational status gap res- 
tive to white workers was positively and strongly associated^tJ 
wMtf o°" percentage reductions in the nonwhite/ 

nltldtes 'tL'^wit^Jr ''''^'^-''^^ -hi-ed by college eduJatld 

aonwuites. those with 13 years or more of school completed. For the 

conLrf ^ f P--i---d civilian labor force, the status gap for 
college-educated workers was reduced by 50 percent over the deLde 
compared with reductions of 36 percent for those with 12 years of ' 
education. 29 ^percent for those with 9 to 11 years of schooling and 
only 20 percent for those with less than 9 years of school. com^ieSd. 

raDid^'reJftLr"''^^'' ""J^""' ^^^^ " ^° y^^"' ^^hi^^-'i "•"^h more 
rapid relative progress in status advancement than did adult nonwhites 
25 years and over. Over the decade, their occupational status gap. 
.ercen^ ^4 years, was reduced by'S' 

Irnn T' ^^^^ Corresponding reduction for all nonwhite age 
groups was 31 percent. The disparity in occupational progress by 
^o^k^rfL tL P-ticularly wide for these younger'nonJhiL 

workers. In the case of college-educated nonwhites. the occupational 
status gap with white youth had been virtually closed by ^97^ ^n 
contrast, the gap had actually been widened between I960 and i970 in 
tne case of that small proportion of nonwhite youth who had not pro- 
gressed beyond the eighth grade. (The latter hgures. indicating L 
increase in the status gap of 19 percent over the decide, are' however 
subject to particularly large sampling variability.) nowe/er. 
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Table 6 



Occupational Status Index Ratios of Nonwhite Workers, Relative to White 
Workers, by Sex, Age Group, and Educational Attainment: 1960 and 1970 





Total 


Years of school completed 


9 


9-11 


12 


13 & Over 


TOTAL, 16 YEARS AND OVER 












1960 


.512 


.520 


.496 


.591 


.851 


1970 


.663 


.616 


.641 


.738 


.921 


Net change 


.151 


.096 


.145 


.147 


.074 


Percent reduction 












in status gap 


31% 


20% 


29% 


36% 


50% 


MALFS TOTAL 












1960 


.550 


.588 


.576 


.643 


.811 


1970 


.671 


.671 


.705 


. 7/9 


.909 


Net change 


.121 


.083 


.129 


.106' 


.098 


Percent reduction 












in status gap 


27% 


20% 


30% 


30% 


52% 


FEMALES, TOTAL 












1960 


.543 


.390 


.382 


.526 


.879 


1970 


.631 


.485 


.523 


.707 


.921 


.ill C i> ^LlAllgC 


■ X / o 










Percent reduction 












in ii^n^iiQ &5iT> 


•J -J to 


15% 


23% 


38% 


35% 


AGES 16-24 












1960 


.569 


.732 


.579 


.654 


.808 


1970 


.790 


.682 


.799 


.850 


.974 


Net change 


.221 


-.050 


.220 


.196 


.166 


Percent reduction 












in status gap 


51% 


-19% 


52% 


57% 


87% 


MALES, 16-24 












1960 


.550 


.703 


.622 


.589 


.779 


1970 


.808 


.662 


.861 


.919 


1.016 


Net change 


.258 


-.041 


.239 


.330 


.237 


Percent reduction 












in status gap 


57% 


-14% 


63% 


80% 


107% 


FEMALES, 16-24 












1960 


.599 


.837 


.499 


.705 


.810 


1970 


.763 


.693 


.693 


.799 


.908 


Net change 


.164 


-.146 


.194 


.094 


.098 


Percent reduction 












in status gap 


41% 


-90% 


38% 


32% 


52% 

1 
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Among the younger nonwhites, male workers achieved greater gains 
in occapational upgrading, relative to whites, than did female workers. 

^° ^^^""^ reduced their status gap, compared 
with white male youth, by 57 percent over the decade, with particularly 
sharp gains for those with 13 or more years of school (107 percent) 
and with 12 years of school (80 percent). Nonwhite women in most 
age/education specific categories tended to lag in their relative rate 
of progress compared with non^Aite men with similar educational attain- 
ment. 



From the above summary, it is apparent that the better educated 
and younger nonwhite workers consistently achieved the greatest improve- 
ment in relative occupational standing over the decade. We have estimated 
that approximately one-half of the overall improvement jLn-the nonwhite 
occupational status index between 1960 and 1970 (in absolute terms) 

T.Lt^'T''^^''^^/^^^ ""^u the educational level of the nonwhite 

labor force and that the balance was a result of all those factors that 
contributed to occupational upgrading of nonwhite workers within the 
same educational attainment groups. 

OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
In the preceding sections, we have examined the changes in distri- 
bution of major sociodemographic components of the labor force among 
occupations over the past decade. We shall now turn to an Inspi^n 
of thcise trends in the composition of the labor force within specific 
occupations or occupational status groups, based on surfTrfJIracteristics 
as sex, race, age, and educational attainment. Collateral data on trends 
in part-time employment and in participation of foreign-born workers in 
various occupations will also be examined. 

Status Group Summaries— An initial overview of these shifts in 
occupational composition is provided in table 7, which shows the 1960 
and 1970 distributions of the labor force within each occupational status 
group by broad age group and race. The decade of the 1960's had been 
marked, as noted earlier in the chapter, by a large-scale inflow of 
youth and younger adults into the civilian labor force. Younger 
workers, in past decades, have tended to be disproportionately con- 
centrated in the least skilled, entry-type occupations, and particularly 
xn those jobs that hiive been most amenable to utilization of a part-time 
casual laDor force, such as laborers, personal service occupations, 
and retail sales. The summary statistics indicate that this trend 
was accentuated for white youth in the decade of the 1960's. Thus, 
fin nnn^ Sroup V occupations grew by only 

160,000, or 1.9 percent, over the decade, this was the net result of 
a large inflow of young white workers offsetting sharp reductions in 
the number of nonwhites in this occupational class. As a result, the 
proportion of young white workers in ^roup V occupations rose from 
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Table 7 

Distribution of Experienced Civilian Labor Force in Each Occupation 
Status Group, by Broad Age Group and Race, 1960-70 1/ 



Total, Both Sexes 



Occupa- 




Ages 16 to 


24. 


Age 25 and over 


tional 


Total 


Total 


1 White 


1 Nonwhite 


Total 


1 White 


1 Nonwhite 


Group 








Number 


(000) 






TOTAL 
















1960 


64366 


9655 


8625 


1030 


54711 


4y046 


5665 


1970 


; 75113 


14722 


13145 


1577 


60391 


54006 


6385 


Net change 


10747 


5067 


4520 


547 


5680 


4960 


720 


GROUP I 
















1960 


7398 


777 


747 


30 


6621 


6281 


340 


1970 


10641 


1575 


1479 


96 


9066 


8438 


628 


Net change 


3243 


798 


732 


66 


2445 


2157 


288 


GROUP II 
















I960. 


19810 


3229 


3110 


119 


16581 


16026 


555 


1970 


24711 


5115 


4670 


445 


19596 


18583 


1013 


Net change 


4901 


1886 


1560 


326 


3015 


2557 


458 


GROUP III 
















1960 


14545 


1469 


1353 


116 


13076 


12232 


844 


1970 


15686 


2274 


2070 


204 


13412 


12345 


1067 


Net change 


1141 


805 


717 


88 


336 


113 


223 


GROUP IV 
















1960 


14454 


2587 


2298 


289 


11867 


10450 


1417 


1970 


15755 


3466 


2978 


488 


12289 


10572 


1717 


Net change 


1301 


879 


680 


199 


422 


122 


300 


GROUP V 
















1960 


8159 


1615 


1142 


473 


6544 


4031 


2513 


1970 


8320 


2363 


1972 


391 


5957 


3994 


1963 


Net change 


161 


743 


830 


-82 


-587 


-37 


-550 




Percent Distribution 


TOTAL 
















1 QAfi 

J.70U 


100.0 


15.0 


13.4 


1.6 


85.0 


76.2 


8.8 


1 Q7n 


100.0 


19.6 


17.5 


2.1 


80.4 


71.9 


8.5 


GROUP I 
















lyou 


100.0 


10.5 


10.1 


0.4 


89.5 


84.9 


4.6 


1 Q7n 


100.0 


14.8 


13.9 


0.9 


85.2 


79.3 


5.9 


GROUP II 
















1960 


100.0 


16.3 


15.7 


0.6 


83.7 


80.9 


2.8 




100.0 


20.7 


18.9 


1.8 


79.3 


75.2 


4.1 


GROUP TTT 
















1960 


100.0 


10.1 


9.3 


0.8 


89.9 


84.1 


5.8 


1970 


100.0 


14.5 


13.2 


1.3 


85.5 


78.7 


6.8 


GROUP IV 
















1960 


100.0 


17.9 


15.9 


2.0 


82.1 


72.3 


9.8 


1970 


100.0 


22.0 


18.9 


3.1 


78.0 


67.1 


10.9 


GROUP V 
















1960 


100.0 


19.8 


14.0 


5.8 


80.2 


49.4 


30.8 


1970 


100.0 


28.4 


23.7 


4.7 


71.6 


48.0 


23.6 



Kote: All control totals are net of not reported and allocated items. 
IJ Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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14 percent in 1960 to nearly 24 percent in 1970, with corresponding 
reductions among nonwhites (youth and adults) , as well as among white 
adult workers 25 years and over. 

, Trends in Educationa l Level Composition— Thus far, our summary 
of changes in characteristics of workers, by occupation, has not taken 
into account the effects of the sharp educational upgrading of the 
labor force. Between I960 and 1970, the percentage of workers in the 
experienced civilian labor force who were high school graduates had 
increased from 50.7 to 64.5 percent. As a result, the average edu- 
cational achievement of workers increased in virtually all occupations, 
continuing the long-term trend. Relative gains in the percentage of 
•ligh school graduates were most pronounced in the middle and lower 
level occupational status groups. Thus, the proportion of high school 
graduates in group III occupations rose from about 40 percent in 1960 
to 55 percent in 1970, or by more than one-third; among group IV occu- 
pations, the increase was from 31 percent in 1960 to 44 percent, or by 
about two-fifths, and in group V occupations, the corresponding per- 
centage rose from 21 to 35 percent, or by approximately two-thirds. 
Increases in the tjroportion of high school graduates in the latter group 
were most pronounced in occupations that experienced a relatively large 
inflow of younger white workers, such as kitchen workers and nonmanu- 
facturing laborers. Conversely, declining occupations such as domestic 
workers and laundry workers received the smallest increases in high 
school graduates. 

, Net Shifts in Compositi on of Group V Labor Force— A composite 
analysis of net labor force gains and losses, by sex, race, educational 
J-evel, and broad age group is presented in table 8, for the group V 
category, as a whole. From this summary, several major conclusions 
concernxng the changing sources of manpower for these low-status occu- 
patxons can be drawn.., 

1. There was a large scale net exodus of nonwhite workers, primarily 
adults, from low status occupations. Between I960 and 1970, the number 

of nonwhites in these occupations declined by 630,000, or 21 percent. 
Of this net loss, 550,000 consisted of workers 25 years and over; 80 000 
A^n"^^^^''^' u ^° y^^^^- three-fifths of this net loss of 

630,000 nonwhites was among men, mainly reflecting reductions in nonfarm 
laborers, and two-fifths among women, mainly from domestic service and 
farm labor . 

2. A second source of loss consisted of white adult male workers. 
II ?«o''oon "Tn""* participation in group V occupations declined 
by 280,000 or 10 percent over the decade, reflecting mainly declines 
in various laborer occupations, both farm and nonfarm. Thus, the 
combined losses of nonwhites and of adult white males from group V 
occupations amounted to more than 900,000. 
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Table 8 



Net Changes In Group V Labor Force, 1960-70, 
by Sex, Race, Age Group, and Educational Level 

(000) 



Age and 
years of 
school 


Total, Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


completed 


Total 


White 


Nonwhlte 


Total 


White 


^onwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonvhite 


TOTAL. AGES 




















AND OVER* 

Less than 
12 years 


160 
-1040 


790 
-350 


-630 
-690 


70 
-840 


460 
-400 


-370 
-430 


80 
-210 


340 
50 


-260 
-260 


12 years 
and over 


1200 


1140 


60 


910 


860 


60 


290 


290 




AGES 16-24 


740 


830 


-80 


670 


720 


-50 


60 


100 


-40 


Less than 
12 years 


30 


130 


-100 


30 


100 


-70 


-10 


20 


-30 


12 years 
and over 


710 


700 


20 


640 


610 


20 


70 


80 


-10 


AGES 25 AND 




















OVER 


-580 


-40 


-550 


-600 


-280 


-320 


30 


250 


-220 


Less than 
12 years 


-1070 


-470 


-590 


-870 


-500 


-360 


-200 


30 


-230 


12 years 
and over 


490 


440 


50 


270 


230 


40 


220 


210 


10 



Note: Detail may not add to group totals because of rounding. 
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3. These losses were more than offset by gains from two sources: 
A large Inflow of young white workers (mainly males) and an increase 
in the number of adult white women. Between 1960 and 1970, the number 
of white male youths aged 16 to 24 years in group V occupations in- 
creased by 720,000 or 73 percent, while the number of young white women 
rose by 100,000, or about 50 percent, over the decade. In addition, 
there was a net increase of adult white women, 25 years and over in 
group V occupations of 250,000 or 21 percent. 

4. These shifts in labor force composition were accompanied by 

a particularly sharp increase in the proportion of high school graduates 
in the group V labor force. Reflecting the general trend towards 
lengthening of schooling, the white entrants into the labor force 
(both youth and female adults) consisted predominantly of high school 
graduates, while the group experiencing reductions consisted mainly of 
persons with less than 12 years of schooling. Thus, there was a net 
gain of 1,200,000 high school graduates in group^ V occupations and a 
net loss of 1,040,000 ^ongraduates. As a result, tho percentage of 
high school graduates among group V workers rose from 21 to 35 percent 
between 1960 and 1970. 

The Grow th of Part-Time Employment — Our analyses of the net changes 
in labor ^force composition, by occupation, between 1960 and 1970, have 
defined "labor supply" thus far in terras of numbers of workers rather 
than in terms of the labor force time, or hours of work, provided by 
different elements of the working population. However, the large-scale 
shift in composition of the group V labor force from nonwhite (mainly 
adult) Workers to white youcu and adult white women also reflected a 
significant shift, in many of these occupations, from reliance upon 
full-time "career" members of the labor force, to increased utilization 
of secondary workers who—in many cases— were only available for part=i 
time or intermittent employment. 

Based on our tabulations of decennial census data for 1960 and 1970, 
the sharpest gains in the proportion of part-time workers, among the 
group V occupations, occurred among nonfarm laborers, " cooks, and kitchen 
workers, cleaners and other building sei-vice workers, and laundry and 
dry cleaning operatives. , The largest component of the part-time labor 
force in most of these occupations consisted of 16 to 24 year olds. 
By 1970, nearly 22 percent of all nonfarm laborers (exclusive of those 
in durable goods manufacturing industries) consisted of 16 to 24 year 
olds who worked at these jobs for less than 35 hours during the census 
week—more than twice the corresponding proportion in 1960. The propor- 
tion of young part-time workers more than doubled, too, among cooks and 
kitchen workers, from 7.1 to 16,1 percent, and registered substantial 
increases in the cleaning and building service occupations as well. 
Adult womt 25 years and over, also increased their proportion of 
part-time workers among cleaners and building service workers, as well 
as among laundry operatives and domestics. In the latter occupation, 
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fully one-half of those employed in 1970, exclusive of housekeepers and 
babysitters, had worke^-^ less than 35 hours in the census week. 

The Role of Immigration 

Immigration, which had been a negligible factor in labor force 
growth since the 1920's, increased moderately in the decade of the 
1960's. Net civilian immigration, as estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census, rose from 3,0 million in the 1950 's to 3,9 million in the 1960 's. 
This corresponded to a raf:e of 2,2 per 1,000 — the highest rate for any 
decade since termination of mass immigration in the 1920' s. 

The composition of the immigrant population entering in the 1960's, 
although similar to that of immediately preceding decades, contrasted 
sharply with that of the earlier era of mass immigration into the United 
States, prior to enactment of the restrictive laws of the early 1920' s. 
The "national origins" quota system, imposed on immigration from the 
Eastern Hemispheres-combined with the effects of the postwar prosperity 
in Western Europe — had sharply curtailed the proportion of immigrants 
from Europe from an average of 80 percent of the total in the period 
1901-30 to 53 percent in the 1950 's and to 34 percent in the decade 
1961-70, Immigration from Mexico, the West Indies, and other Latin 
American countries had increased rapidly and accounted for 39 percent 
of all alien immigrant entries in the decade of the 1960's, as against 
only 22 percent in the 1950 's and 6 percent in the 1901-30 period, (The 
1965 amendments to the immigration law established an overall Western 
Hemisphere quota, for the first time; however, this quota did not become 
fully effective until 1968 and had a limited effect on the proportion 
of immigrants entering from Latin American countries during the decade 
as a whole.) 

Occupational preference systems, operating within the framework of 
quota limitations, which were reinforced by the 1965 amendments, had 
moreover contributed to a sharp upgrading in occupational and educa- 
tional levels of the new immigrants — particularly in facilitating an 
increased inflow of highly educated professional and technical workers. 
Thus, in sharp contrast to earlier periods such as 1901-10, when 
professional and technical workers constituted less than 2 percent of 
the total immigrant inflow, the proportion of professional and technical 
workers among immigrants with a reported occupation was 15.5 percent in 
1961-60 and 23.0 percent in 1961-70. The latter percentage was twice 
as great as the percentage of professional and technical workers in the 
experienced civilian labor force in 1960. At the same time, the growing 
number of immigrants from Mexico and other neighboring West Indies and 
Latin American countries (other than Cuba) continued to include a large 
proportion of workers with limited skills and educational backgrounds, 
as reflected in a higher-than-proportionate frequency, among the immi- 
grant group, of such occupations as private household workers and 
laborers. 
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•The aoove statistics refer to the occupation reported by Innnlgrants 
at the time of entry and do not necessarily reflect the jobs occupied 
by such immigrants in the United States. To assess the impact of recent 
Immigration upon the labor force in various occupations, tabulations 
were made of the distribution of foreign-born workers in 1960 and 1970 
by occupation and region of origin based on the decennial census sample 
public use tapes. 

An examination of the statistics for the foreign-born labor force, 
as a whole, reveals a much more favorable distribution relative to the 
overall occupational distribution of the labor force than indicated by 
our comparisons for earlier periods. In 1970, foreign-born professional 
workers accounted for a larger-than-proportionate share of the labor 
force of medical and allied occupations and engineers and for about the 
same proportion in "all other" professional and technical occupations, 
as their overall percentage of the labor force. At the same time, 
foreign-bom workers also continued to account for a larger-than- 
proportionate share of the labor supply in various lower status occu- 
pational groups, including operatives in lou-wage manufacturing indus- 
tries, farm laborers, and service workers, other than private household. 

The separate data for workers born in Latin American countries 
reveal a more consistent pattern of differential concentration in low 
status occupations. Between 1960 and 1970, the number of workers in the 
experienced civilian labor force, excluding those with no specific 
occupation reported, who were born in Latin American councries rose 
from about 400,000 to 900,000. Of the latter total, over 200,000, or 
22 percent, were in the group V occupations, although these occupations, 
in 1970, accounted for only 11 percent of the total experienced civilian 
labor force. A similar concentration of Latin American-born workers 
was evident in the group IV class of occupations. As a result, whereas 
Latin American workers represented only 1.2 percent of all experienced 
civilian workers in 1970, they accounted for 2.5 percent or more of 
the labor force in thi following occupations: Hired farm laborers 
(7.6 percent), laundry and dry cleaning operatives (2.9 percent) 
operatives in nondurable goods manufacturing (2. 8 percent) , cleaners, 
charwomen and allied occupations (2.7 percent), and other private 
household workers (2.5 percent). 

The above statistics, Moreover, probably understate to a significant 
degree the partxcipation by foreign workers and particularly those from 
Mexico and other Latin American countries, in the low-status labor force. 
There is a wide range of evidence indicating the presence in the U.S 
population and labor force of large numbers of "illegal" aliens- 
immigrants who entered the country illegally or who overstayed their 
authorized period as visitors, students, or other temporary entrants. 
The most tangible evidence of the extent of illegal immigration consists 
of the statistics on deportation of apprehended aliens, compiled by the 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service, The niimber of such deportations 
rose froBi 465,000 in fiscal years 1961-65. to 1,142,000 in fiscal years 
1966-60.7^/ A very large percentage of these deportees consisted of 
Mexicans apprehended in the Southwest border States; however, increasing 
numbers of illegal aliens -have been apprehended in other sectors of the 
country, including the Northeast and Midwest. 

The contribution to labor supply of those aliens actually appre- 
hended and deported in recent years has probably been modest. Most 
aliens have been apprehended in border areas after very brief stays of 
a few weeks or less; the statistics moreover apparently include large 
numbers of "repeaters." However, it is gener/illy recognized that only 
a fraction of the "illegals" are actually apprehended. Based on a review 
of its operating experience and on certain necessarily arbitrary assump- 
tions, the Immigration and Naturalization Service arrived at an estimate 
of approximately^ .0 million illegal aliens residing in the United States 
in early 1972, of whom about threes-fourths (mainly Mexicans) were as- 
sumed to be illegal entrants and most of the remainder were individuals, 
such as tourists or students, who had overstayed their visas. 8^/ In the 
following 3 years, "estimates" — or guesses — concerning the number of 
such aliens residing here have escalated. Thus, in February 1975, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Services advised the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration that: "We really don't know how many 
illegal aliens there are in the country. The estimates range from 4 
million to 12 million: the actual number is probably somewhere in 
between — perhaps about 8 million or so. "9^/ 

Irrespective of the precise number of illegal aliens in the United 
States, there is a general concensus among informed sources concerning 
certain relevant characteristics: 

1. Such persons mainly enter the United States, or stay here 
illegally J, to improve their economic status. A very large portion 
are younger adults and are either working or seeking work. 

2. Occupationally, such workers are heavily concentrated in the 
less desirable unskilled or semiskilled Jobs, typically in menial 
service occupations, in farm labor or casual nonfarm labor and in low 
wage manufacturing industries. 

3. Geographically, the largest concentration of such workers 
consists of Mexicans in the Southwest border area. However, substantial 
numbers, including many West Indies immigrants, are apparently located 
in eastern seaboard cities, e.g.. New York City, Washington, D.C., and 
Miami, as well as in certain midwest ern industrial cities, such as 
Chicago. 

From the standpoint of our statistical analysis of occupational 
labor supply, it is reasonable to assume that most such illegal resi- 
dents are not included in the official census enumerations, or if 
counted, are not likely to accurately report their country of origin. 



since the latter data served as our source for analysis of the foreljm- 
bom labor force by occupation, it is reasonable to assume that the 
size of the foreign-bom labor force in low^status occupations in 
1970, as well as its growth between 1960 and 1970, was substantially 
greater than reflected in the census counts for these years 



SUMMARY 



this chapter we have presented data on the changing composition 
of labor supply by occupation during 1960-70 from two separate— but 
related— perspectives. The first was the changes in occupational 
distribution of various social and demographic groups in the labor 
force, resulting in measures of overall changes in their respective 
occupational status. The second was the change in composition of the 
labor force within occupations, or occupational groups. From either 
vantage point, it is evident that very significant changes occurred in 
the composition of the rfork force in many low-status occupations. 

The most significant of these changes were: (1) Extensive replace- 
ment of nonwhite workers, as as of adult white men, in low-status 
jobs by young white workers, particularly males; (2) a substantial 
improvement in occupational status of nonwhite workers over the decade 
particularly among better educated younger workers, aged 16 to 24- (3) 
increased utilization of part-time workers in many of these occupations. 
Including both students and adult women; and (4) an Incre^ a in the 
proportion of foreign-born workers, mainly recent immigrants from Mexico 
and other Latin American countries, in low-status occupations.- 

^ ^^""f^ of these developments, reflected In a substantial exodus 

?5 lilt IT ""^^ ^"^^"^"^ significant increases 

?f . participation in white collar occupations, may well be the most 
significant, in terms of its long-range social consequences. Some of 
the influences contributing to this breakthrough have been suggested by 
our analysis, namely, the progress made in closing their "educational 
attainment gap in relation to white workers and the favorable labor 
market climate of the second half of the decade of the 1960's. Perhaps 
of t2r^iS?°"^^"/^' the catalytic impact of the civil rights movement 
Of the 1960 s and of resulting government and private initiatives in the 
field of equal employment opportunity. The net effect was the generation 
of a social and psychological climate among white workers and employers— 
as well as among Negroes-which was conducive to their increased acceptance 
in occupations and industries that had been effectively foreclosed to 
them in the past. 

The second dynamic force at work was a direct consequence of the 
post-World War II baby boom, whlch-predictably-brought in its wake a 
recordbreaking nun^ber of youthful entrants into the labor force during 
the past decade. This new postwar generation was also the most "educated" 
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generation in our history, as measured by the yardstick of years of 
schooling completed. However, the very fact that a large proportion 
of these youth continued their full-time education into their late 
teens and early twenties created a large supply of workers whose 
employment options were limited to the types of jobs amenable to part= 
time work schedules and which were geographically accessible to such 
youth. These youth, therefore, constituted a ready source of unskilled, 
casual labor for both low-level white-collar and blue-collar or service 
jobs, often serving as replacements for full-time adult nonwhite (as 
well as white) workers, who left these jobs in favor of better paying 
jobs in higher status occupations. 

Finally, we have noted the increased role of the "newer" immigration, 
particularly fron/ Mexico, the West Indies, ard other Latin American 
countries, as an additional source of manpower for low-status occupa- 
tions. Although the contribution of recent iiaxaigrants to the overall 
supply of lower status workers appears to have been modest at the 
national level-- even after allowing for some considerable underreporting 
in the census statistics — it is clear from collateral evidence that this 
manpower source has been much more significant in areas such as southern 
California and New York City, to which these workers have gravitated in 
substantial numbers. 
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V. LABOR SUPPLY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 



INTRODUCTION 



The precedlns chapters have identified a number of significant 
changes in the size and composition of the labor force of lower level 
occupations in recent decades. We have not yet, however, attempted an 
assessment of the labor market implications of these shifts. For 
example, based on the "overcrowding" hypothesis, one would expect that 
the outflow of nonwhite workers from many lower level Jobs, other 
..actors being equal, would have been accompanied by an increliTIn rela- 
tive wa&es for these Jobs. Similarly, one might hypothesize that the 
general increase in educational level of workers would also have had 
the effect of narrowing occupational wage differentials, since a larger 
proportion of workers would become eligible to compete for the preferred 
higher level jobs. 

Clearly, "other factors" have not been equal, as evidenced by the 
sharp increase in the number of new entrants into the labor force during 
the past decade, by the wide variations in growth of demand for various 
occupations, and by many other concurrent changes in occupational supply 
and demand factors. This chapter explores some of these recent relation- 
foln^^n relatively detailed data base available for the 

1960-70 decade, in order to derive insights as to the implications of 
foreseeable future labor force trends upon the labor market for lower 
level occupations. 

Economists have, of course, long recognized that changes in the 
size and characteristics of the work force are important influences 
upon the occupational wage structure. Beginning with Paul Douglas' 
landmark study in the 1920's, a number of studies of historical wage 
trends prior to World War II concluded that there had been a significant 
long-term trend toward narrowing of wage differences between skilled and 
unskilled workers. One general explanation advanced was that the sharp 
rise in educational attainment of the labor force had increased the 
supply of workers qualified for entry into white-collar jobs and into 
the moie skilled blue-collar occupations at a faster rate than the growth 
of demand in these occupations. Concurrently, the stoppage of large-scale 
immigration— although partially offset by increased internal migration- 
was cited as a major factor checking the growth in labor supply for 
lower level jobs, particularly during periods of full or overfull 
employment, such as in the latter years pf World War 11.10/ 

In contrast, more recent studies of post-World War II experience 
have typically revealed a fairly stable pattern of occupational wage 
differences, or even some widening of these differences, depending upon 
the time periods and occupations selected for study. These have been 
attributed to a number of specific supply and demand factors affecting 
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particular categories of occupations or. industries and — more generally — 
to a reduced sensitivity of the wage structure to labor market fluctua- 
tions, as a result of increased institutionalization of the wage^-setting 
process. 

Most of the earlier investigations of trends in wage structures 
were handicapped by inadequacies of historical wage data. The more 
comprehensive occupational earnings statistics available from the 
196.0 and 1970 censuses and from the Current Population Surveys have 
been used in this study for a more systematic exploration of the 
relationship between labor supply factors and changes in occupational 
wage structures, with particular emphasis upon the lower end of the 
occupational spectrimi. Two sets of analyses have been conducted for 
this purpose. The first examines 1960-70 occupational wage trends for 
broad occupational groups. The second is a more intensive study of 
interarea differences in relative earnings in selected lower level occu- 
pations in 1969. In both studies, an attempt has been made to isolate 
the influence of variations in work force characteristics upon relative 
wages • 

OCCUPATIONAL WAGE TRENDS, 1960-70 

Since the late 1950* s, the Bureau of the Census has conducted annual 
sample surveys of income of families and individuals, which have provided 
data on the median earnings of men and women workers employed full-time, 
on a year round basis, classified by the occupation of the longest job 
held by such workers. The latter data provide, for the first time, a 
"wage," or full-time earnings, series covering the full range of occu- 
pations of the labor force. One major limitation of this data source, 
however is the fact that, because of sample size, these occupational 
earnings data are available only for tljp standard census major occupa- 
tion groups, with some further limited disaggregation within such large 
groups as operatives, male craft workers, and female clerical. workers. 



Based on these data, indexes of relative earnings growth have bean 
computed for 1960 and 1970, based on the ratio of percentage growth of 
median earnings of men and women in a given occupation group to the 
corresponding percentage change for all male and female year-round 
full-time workers. These indexes, shown in the first column of table 9 
indicate that earnings growth was greater than average both among 
certain of the more highly paid occupations, such as professional and 
managerial workers, and among some of the lowest paid occupation groups, 
such as male workers in farm occupations and female workers in private 
household and sales jobs. In contrast, blue-collar workers, as well as 
clerical workers of both sexes, experienced a less- than- average growth 
in relative earnings . Earnings of male and female service workers, 
other than those in private households, grew at about tha average rate, 
as did earnings of men sales workers. 
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Table 9 

Comparisou of Indexes of Change in Relative Earnings, 
Employment Growth, and Unemployment Rates, 1960-70 



Occupation Group 



MALES. TOTAL 

Professional and 
technical workers 

Managers, proprie- 
tors & officials, 
nonf arm 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen and 
foremen 

Operatives 

Laborers, exc. mine 
and farm 

Service workers, exc. 
private household 

. Farmers and farm 
managers 

Farm laborers and 
•foremen 

FEMALES^ TOTAL 
Professional and 
technial workers 

Managers, proprie- 
tors & officials, 
nonf arm 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Operatives 

Private household 
workers 

Service workers-, exc. 
private household 



Relative ea,rning£i 
change 



Index 



100 
103 

105 

97 
100 

95 
92 

96 

102 

116 

119 
100 

110 

111 

95 
107 

92 

105 
101 



Relative employ- 
ment growth 



Rank 



7 
6 

9 
10 

8 



1 
6 
3 
7 



Index 



100 
130 

106 

100 
93 

107 
101 

91 

103 

.57 

49 
100 

119 

89 
115 
92 
97 

52 

113 



Rank 



6 
7 

2 
5 



10 



6 
2 
5 
4 



Relative unear- 
ployment^ growth 



Index 



100 
133 

no 

112 
126 

92 
106 

95 

109 



126 
100 

138 



126 
115 
104 
92 

89 

95 



Rank 
[inverst 
order) 



5 

7.5 

1 

3 . 



7.5 



6 
5 
4 
2 



Sources: Earnings: U.S. Bureau of the Census, C urrent Population Rpn'ort-c ' 
consumer Inco . m e Series P-^60, No. 39. Earning s data not sh^ f^r oc cula-" 

E^L^^'^T ^'i'c '^P'^ ^-S-. private househ^ workers 

Employment: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and E.rn'n" ' 
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An initial simple hypothesis tested was that these differential 
occupational wage changes could be "explained" by differential 
occupational changes in labor deraand, as reflected in actual einplo3rment 
trends. For this purpose, relative employment growth indexes, shown in 
the third column of table 9, have been compared with the corresponding 
earnings growth indexes. A direct comparison of the rank ordering of 
these two indexes provides very little support for this hypothesis. 
For example, among the male occupations, the two farm occupational 
groups — farmers and farm managers, and farm laborers and foremen — had 
experienced the most rapid employm.^,nt decline and also the most rapid 
increase in relative earnings. Conversely, craft workers ranked second 
in employment growth but next to last in terms of relative earnings 
growth. Among female occupations, clerical workers ranked second in 
employment growth but next to last in earnings growth, whereas the re- 
verse pattern •ap'plied to women in the managerial occupations. Women 
private household workers, whose employment had dropped sharply over 
the decade, had at the same time experienced an above-average growth 
in earnings. These comparisons — although based on a very limited number 
of observations — are sufficient to suggest that factors other than 
changes in relative demand played a major role in differential occu- 
pational wage rate changes of the past decade. 

A second hypothesis that we subjected to this crude test was that 
differential wage rate changes were a function of changes in the 
"tightness" of the labor market for various occupations, as measured 
by diff erential changes in unemployment rates of experienced workers 
in each occupation group between 1960 and 1970. ' Again, a simple compari- 
son of the rank orderings i.n table 9 provides no support for the 
hypothesis of an inverse relationship between unemployment and wage rate 
changes. Only two male occupation groups (sales workers, service workers) 
and two female groups (clerical workers, sales TiTorkers) showed a close 
correspondences (+ 1) in their relative earnings and their relative un- 
employment rate change rankings. 

In order to further test the relationship between 1960-70 earnings 
changes and various labor supply and demand variables, a series of 
multiple regression analyses was conducted, using as the dependent 
variable in each case the percentage change in year-round, full-time 
wage and salary income in the 19 occupations (for men) and the 13 
occupations (for women) for which such data were published by the 
Bureau of the Census, To minimize sampling errors, earnings averages 
for 1959-61 and 1969-71 were used for the terminal years. 

We postulated that earnings growth would vary positively with em- 
ployment growth and with the growth in the educational level of the 
occupation's work force, but that it would vary inversely with the change 
in the proportion of women, nonwhites, youth, and/or part-time workers 
in the occupation. Because of the very small number of observations and 
of problems of intercorrelation, only three or four of the above variables 
could be included in any one test. 
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The results generally confirmed the findings based on our initial 
inspection of earnings changes by major occupation groups, i.e.. that 
no simple model could satisfactorily explain the changes in relative 
earnings between 1960 and 1970 for relatively broad occupational 
groupsings. The amount of variance explained (r2) did not exceed .34 
in any of these tests. More important, the few labor supplv variables 
that met or approached the accepted confidence levels did not perform 
consistently in the separate models for men and women workers. 

In the analysis of occupational earnings changes for men workers, 
^on"^ ^^^^^I'l^ that met standard tests of significance 

at the 90 level of significance or higher, was the relative growth of 
nonwhite workers in the occupation. Although the sign was in the 
expected negative direction, the magnitude of the influence of shift 
in racial compos-'.tion was found to be small: a 1-percentage point 
increase in the average percentage of nonwhite men in occupations was. 

°rV.lntlt''T' f ""1^ ^ reduction of . 05-percentage points in 

the growth of male earnings. Employment growth also varied in the 
expected direction, for men, although its effect was very small and it 
Marginally failed to meet the .90 confidence level. 

^ For women workers, three variables were found to be significant: 
i|.mployment growth, the change in percentage of nonwhites, and the change 
in the percentage of part-time workers. The latter had the expected 
negative effect upon growth in earnings of full-time, year-round workers. 
How«.ver, the other two variables-employment growth and change in percent- 

anH ^^.-Tf opposite direction from that postulated 

and which had been observed for men. 

The lack of generalizable findings from this necessarily limited 
analysis simply tends to confirm the findings of other recent studies of 
trends m the wage structure. For example, a 1965 Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development study covering post-World War II 
eJ?Hli^''''%^'' ^° countries, including the United States, had found some 
evidence of a positive association between employment and wage growth 
in particular industries and occupations, but in general found that 

there is no evidence of a strong systematic statistical relationship 
between changes in earnings among individual industries and variations • 
in total employment... Moreover, in most instances where the data provide 
lltlT^ statistically significant relationship, it is clear that 

the explanatory role of relative wages is overshadowed by the influence 
of other factors. "11/ 

^l' possible to offer reasonable explanations for 

^^"f «"tial occupational wage trends during the decade of 
the 1960 s, based on specific factors relevant in each occupation or 
dutinr?;. S^nJ ^apid. growth in earnings of professional workers 

; L " ^ explainable by the strong expansion of demand in 
such fields as teaching and engineering and the limited growth in supply 
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of college graduates, as a result of the relatively small size of the 
age group reaching college graduation age during most of this decade. 
Occupations such as clerical jobs, on the other hand, experienced a 
much smaller relative wage growth because they were able to utilize 
the much larger and growing pool of female workers (of all ages) who 
were not college graduates and who regarded these Jobs as preferable 
to blue-collar or service occupations. At the other extreme of. the 
occupational spectrum, relatively large percentage increases in earn- 
ings for certain low^wage occupations — such as male farm workers and 
female household workers — in the face of sharp reductions in employment, 
suggested that large-scale withdrawals of workers from these occupations 
and reluctance of younger workers to enter these low-wage, low-status 
occupations may have been the decisive factors. Finally, expansion of 
coverage of minimum wage laws during the 1960*3 to several million 
additional workers may have contributed to the larger- than-aver age 
increases in earnings for certain other low-wage groups such as female 
sales and service workers. 



INTERAREA DIFFERENCES IN RELATIVE WAGES 

Our second approach to analysis of occupational wage differentials 
was based on a series of cross sectional models, limited to a number of 
more specific lower level occupations. A total of 10 occupation/sex 
categories were selected for this purpose: Chambermaids and maids 
(female); cleaning service workers (male); cooks (male and female); 
construction laborers (male); hospital attendants (male and female); 
laundry and dry cleaning operatives (male and female); and sewers and 
stitchers (female). Of these occupations, all but two are classified 
in our group V status group, and these accounted for approximately 
30 percent of the experienced civilian labor force in group V occupa- 
tions in 1970. The remaining two occupations — hospital attendants and 
sewers and stitchers — fall within the group IV category. 

A fully articulated econometric analysis of the labor market for 
these occupations would logically require a simultaneous model in which: 
(1) Labor demand in a specific occupation and area is expressed as^a 
function of wages and of various demand-specific variables (e.g., nuiiiber 
of households, family income, industry mix, etc.); (2) labor supply is 
expressed as a function of wages and of the various labor supply factors 
(e.g., sociodemographic characteristics of the area's labor force; 
alternative labor market opportunities); and (3) occupational wage 
rates in turn are determined as a function of the relevant labor supply 
and demand equations. Such a system of equations did not prove to be 
feasible for this range of occupations. 

As an alternati\7e , a "reduced form wage equation" was employed, 
which includes as explanatory variables a combination of variables 
hypothesized to affect labor supply and labor demand in various occu- 
pations, but which only purports to identify the most significant 
variables. To illustrate, it appeared reasonable to include a variable 
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such as family income in our model, both because of its possible 
relevance to labor supply of secondary family members and because 
of its relevance to labor demand, notably in personal service occupa- 
tions, such as laundry workers. The reduced form equation does not 
however permit us to isolate each of these separate influences, only 
the net effect. 

The dependent variable for this model was the ratio of earnings 
of full-year \*orkers in the given occupation to a standardized 
earnings measure for each area. The latter was computed separately 
for men and women, based on a weighted average of earnings of full-year 
workers in 16 male occupations and in 13 female occupations. (National 
employment totals by occupation group, and for detailed occupations, 
were used as the weighting factors.) These occupations include a 
range of nonprofessional and nonmanagerial jobs typically found in all 
larger metropolitan areas. The resulting averages may be considered 
as reasonable approximations of average wage differentials among SMSA's 
for full-year workers. In turn, the ratio of the earnings of workers 
in a specific occupation to this standardized earnings measure (Wii/WcTn) 
provides a uniform measure of relative earnings in the given occupation. 

We hypothesized that relative wages in lower level occupations 
were a function of the following types of variables: (1) Race and 
ethnic composition of the occupation and/or SMSA; (2) relative labor 
market opportunities of minority groups in the SMSA; (3) age composi- 
tion of the occupation's and/or SMSA's labor force; (4) educational 
attainment of workers in the occupation and/or SMSA; (5) general 
labor market conditions in the SMSA, e.g., unemployment rates; (6) av- 
erage family income in the SMSA; (7) average AFDC payments in the 
SMSA; (8) extent of unionization of the occupation; and (9) selected 
other occupation-specific variables that might account for differences 
in relative wages. 

The data base for this model consisted mainly of published 1970 
decennial census data for 68 SMSA's with, populations of 250,000 or 
more. Two or more alternative formulations of many of the sets of 
variables described above were included in our data base. In all, a 
total of 30 separate independent variables were tested. 

Although the data base provided by the detailed 1970 census area 
labor force data was reasonably comprehensive, it still suffered from 
a number of important limitations for our purposes: 

1. Annual earnings of all workers employed 50 to 52 weeks in 1969, 
classified by their principal occupations in 1969, served as our measure 
of occupational wage rates. This measure thus includes earnings of 
workers who were employed year round, but on a part-time basis, in 
contrast to the CPS annual earnings data for full-time, year-round 
workers cited earlier in this chapter. 
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2. The more specific census occupations used In this analysis were 
still too broad in most cases for precise measurement of occupational 
earnings differentials by area, because of Interarea differences In 
skill content and Industry distribution. 

3. Demand-specific variables associated with the selected low- 
level occupations could not be adequately specified In most cases. 
The absence of an occupation/Industry matrix at the SMSA level was a 
significant handicap In our analysis of those occupations that are 
distributed among two or more Industries with differing Industry wage 
structures. 

4. Unionization — 'which is recognized as an Important variable in 
most wage structure studies — could only be estimated indirectly and 
partially based on the ratio of statewide membership in the union 
identified as including the largest number of members in a particular 
occupation or Industry to employment in that occupation or Industry, 
by State, as reported in the 1970 census. 

Our final methodological note concerns the estimation of the 
reduced forn wage equation. A stepwise regression technique was 
employed, rather than a fixed model. Its effect was to Include the 
maximum number of significant variables — among the whole range of 
variables available — which contributed to the explanation of Interarea 
variations in relative earnings for the specified occupations. This 
form excludes certain vari.ables that, although separately significant, 
do not contribute to maximization of explained variance. 

The results of this analysis are presented in sunmiary form in 
table 10* All of the resulting equations met statistical tests of 
significance at the .99 confidence level with coefficients of deter- 
mination (r2) ranging from .69 for male construction laborers to only 
.16 for female sewers and stitchers. The elasticities in table 10 
measure the Impact, for example, of a 1-percent variation in a 
specified "significant" variable upon changes in relative wages, at 
the mean, holding other factors constant. An Inspection of this table 
indicates that, for the limited range of occupations under study, the 
influence of various labor market factors upon relative wages is quite 
uneven. The more significant results are discussed below: 

Racial-Ethnic Factors — On the basis of prevailing theories of the 
dual or "segmented" labor market, we hypothesized that relative wates 
in lower level occupations would be lower in those areas that included 
large concentrations of black or Spanish-origin workers in the occupa- 
tion, particularly where alternative job opportunities for such workers 
are inferior. Some support for this premise was found in two or three 
of the male occupations, but in none of the female occupations. A 
higher concentration of black workers in the occupation was found to 
be associated with a lower relative wage for that occupation in the 
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MALE 
Hospital 
attendants 

Conat ruction 
laborers 

Cooks 

Laundry and 
dry cleaning 
operatives 

Cleaning 
service 
workers 



Hospital 
attendants 

Sewers and 
3tltchera 



Charwomen, 
chanbemalds 

Laundry and 
dry cleaning 
operatives 



Table 10 

Isduced ron. Wage Kqiutlon Bl.stlcltlcs for Significant Variable. 
O'lculeted at Heans (Dependent Variable! (Wij/wSTDj) 



Xaca/Ethnlc 



PCTBLK 



.302*** 



.088*** 



-.073*** 



.023** 
.042**. 



60-70, 



.042*** 



PCTLTSPO 



.034*** 



-.008** 



FYEB. 



Afc 



PCTlfOUlB 



pcnoirni 



,356*** 



MALE 
Hospital 
attendants 

Construction 
laborers 

Cooks 

Laundry and 
dry cleaning 
operatives 

Cleaning 
aervlce 
workers 



Hospital 
attendants 

Scwera and 
atltchers 



Charwoaen, 
chanbenialds 

Laundry and 
dry cleaning 
operatives 



.165*** 



.054*** 



.271** 



-.107*** 



ii LFPR16--24 



-112*** 



Labor Market 



UNRj 



.160** 



-.099*** 



rCT?ll6-21 
HISNILF 



.076** 



.371* 



.599*** 



.250*** 



Education 



PCrBD12 



PCX 
IJ BUE012. 



.542** 



.045*** 



.081*** 



-.068** 



Incosc 



PAHINC 



.200** 



.600*** 



.471*** 



AFOf 



.071 



Region 



BOIJTRj ^CTUHION 



.054** 



J03O **« 



Union!- 
xatlon 



J 



.010* 



.035** 



.017** 



.018* 



significant 
Blgniflcant 



Growth 



PCTSSR 



.149*** 



Age/ - 
Eduoatlon 



PCnoOTH^^ 
X IJ 
PCTEP12^^ 



.103** 



Induatry Mix 



.054*** 



PCTSSR 
CATORK^ 



. 215*** 



.335*** 

. 605*** 
.492*** 

.258*** 

.690*** 

.266*** 

.164*** 
.585*** 

.328*** 
.298*** 



*t .99 level of confidence 
«t .95 level of confidence 
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List of Independent Variables Included In 
Reduced Form Wage Equation Models - (Table 10) 



Variable 



RACE/STHNIC 
1. PCTBLK 



ij 



2. /^TWPOP60-70j 



3. PCTLFSPO 



J 



^ FYEBj 



5. PCTYOUTH. 



g PCTYOUTRj^.^ 
PCTYOUTH^ 



7. LFPR16-'24 



j 



8. PCTEL12 



ij 



9. PCTBLKED12 



10. 



j 



PCTYOUTHij X 
PCTED12^ 



11. UNR. 



Description 



Percent of blacks (sex specific) 
in SMSA labor force, 1970 

Change in percentage of nonwhite 
persons in SMSA Population, 
1960-70 

Percent of Spanish-origin workers 
in labor force of SMSA, 1970 



Ratio of median earnings of 
black to white year-round workers 
in SMSA, 1969 

Percent of persons (sex specific), 
age 16-24, in SMSA labor force, 
1970 

Relative concentration of youth 
(sex specific), occupation, 1970 



Civilian labpr force participation 
rate of persons, 16-24 years of 
age (sex specific), 1970 

Percent of persons with 12 or 
more years of education in 
occupation, 1970 

Percent of blacks in Jtal SMSA 
labor force with 12 or more years 
of education, 1970 



Percent of occupation, 16-24 
years of age, weighted by percent 
of SMSA labor force with 12 or 
more years of education (sex 
specific), 1970 

SMSA unemplo3mient rate (sex 
specific), 1970 



Source 



Table 172, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Charac t er is 1 1 cs 

^Country and City 
Data Book,' 1972 

Table 172, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Table 172, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Table 174, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Character ±3 tics 

Table 174, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Table 164, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Table 197, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Table 197, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 

Tables 174, 197, 
1970 Census 
Detailed Character- 
istics 

y 

Tables 164, 1970 
Census Detailed 
Characteristics 
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List of Independent Variables Included in 
Reduced Form Wage Equation Models - (Table 10) 
(continued) 



Variable 



12. PCTMI16-21 



NISNILF 



i 



13. FAMINC 



14. AFDC 



i 



15. soura^ 

16. PCTUNION, 



17. ^EMP6O-70^j 



18. PCTSSRHOTELE 



19. PCTSSREATDRK 



Description 



Percent of males in SMS A, 16-21 
years of age, who are not in 
school and unemployed or not in 
labor force, 1970 

Median family income in SMSA, 1969 

Average monthly benefit from aid 

to families with dependent children, 

by SMSA, 1972 

Southeast, Southwest SMSA's = 1 
Otherwise = 0 

Union membership (selected unions) 
as ratio to employed workers in 
occupation, by state, 1970 



Percent change in SMSA occupational 
employment, 1960-70 



Retail expenditures on hotels and 
lodgings relative to selected 
services, by SMSA, 1967 

Percent of total retail sales 
receipts due to eating and 
drinking establishments, by SMSA, 
1967 



Source 



Table 83, 1970 
Census General 
Social and 
Economic Charac- 
teristics 

County and City 
Data Book, 1972 

County and City 
Data Book, 1972 



Unpublished union 
membership statis- 
tics by state, 
selected unions. 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and 
Tables 170, 171, 
Detailed Charac- 
teristics 

Table 171, 1970 
Census and Table 
121, I960 Census 
Detailed Charac- 
teristics 

County and City 
Data Book, 1972 

County and City 
Data Book, 1972 
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case of construction laborers, male laundry and dry cleaning operatives, 
and male cleaning service workers* The impact on relative wages was 
considerable for construction laborers; it was quite small in the 
remaining two occupations. 

For two of these three male occupations, construction laborers 
and cleaning service workers, the ratio of full-year earnings of male 
black workers to those of white workers proved more significant in 
explaining interarea variations in relative wages than did the propor- 
tion of black workers employed. The former variable was designed as a 
measure of relative earnings opportunities for black workers in each 
area. Hence, this finding implies that — at least in the two specified 
occupations — as black workers approach parity in labor market opportunity, 
significant increases in relative wages in certain "low-level" occupa- 
tions in which they have been previously concentrated may be expected. 

Youth — A larger supply of youthful workers aged 16 to 24 years was 
expected to have a depressing effect upon wage levels in low- level 
occupations, on the premise that youth without specialized training — in 
common with minority workers — tend to be "overcrowded" in these occupa- 
tions. Moreover, it would be reasonable to expect an adverse differential 
for youth, even in less skilled Jobs, because of their lesser experience 
and productivity. Several measures of youth labor supply were included 
in our data base, i.e., the percentage of youth in the specified occu- 
pation, the ratio of the percentage of youth in the occupation to the 
percentage of youth in the area's labor force as a whole, and the labor 
force participation rate of youth in each area. These "youth" variables — 
in varying forms — proved to be significant, and in the expected direction, 
in almost all of the occupations studied. 

The interpretation of these relationships is, however, clouded by 
the nature of the dependent variable used* Since we have been obliged 
to use annual earnings of year-round — but not necessarily full-time — 
workers as our proxy for occupational wage levels, it is possible that 
interarea differences in occupational earnings were affected, to some 
extent, by interarea variations in the proportion of regular part-time 
workers employed in certain occupations, such as cooks or domestic 
workers (which typically utilize large proportions of part-time em- 
ployees). Since youth are a major component of the part-time labor 
force, the regressions may thus have reflected interarea variations in 
hours worked per year, rather than ir wage rates. However, in view of 
the fact that regular part-time workers constitute only 10 percent of 
the total labor force of workers employed 50 to 52 weeks, it is probable 
that, though this factor has caused some upward bias in the resulting 
elasticities, the youth variable would have been significant and in the 
expected direction even if unbiased estimates of relative wage rates 
were available. To illustrate, the "youth concentration" variable 
proved significant in the construction laborer wage equation, even 
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though only 6 percent of its year-round labor force consists of regular 
part-time workers.!^/ ^^B^^^^i. 

had hypothesized that a "more educated" 

i^nnL ••^^''"f^^^' ^^^^ ^"-^^"^ °^ reducing the labor 

supply and increasing relative wages in lower level occupations. Edu- 
cational attainment in our model was measured alternatively as the 
percentage of all workers in each occupation with 12 or more years of 
education and as the percentage of black workers in the area with 12 
be s?^n^?r".°f ^'^""ti""- The first of these variables was found to 
hncnif ^ ^^"^ . relation to relative wages only in the case of male 
linlt f *^^"^^ts but with a negative sign. In three other occupa- 
tions-male and female cooks and female charwomen and chambermaids--a 
higher proportion of black workers with 12 or more years of school was 
cities!^° "^'^ ^ ^""^ relative wage, although with low elasti- 

Unemployment- We assumed that areas with higher unemployment rates 
would tend to have lower relative wages in Wlevel occupations. oTel 
factors being equal. This relationship was validated in two of the five 
female occupations, hospital attendants and laundry operatives. It did 
not prove to be significant for any of the male occupations. An alter- 
native market measure, the percentage of males 16 to 21 years, who were 
neither in school nor in the labor forca, did prove to be significant 
for male laundry operatives, although with a low elasticity. 

such S^r^''"^^^ ^^^i^ ^""""^^ °^ alternative sources of income, 
such as AFDC, were assumed to have an impact upon relative wage levels 
and un^i'T'i °--"Patxons, both through their influence upon libor supply 
and upon labor demand, in certain of the industries employing workers 

On the labor supply side, we hypothesised that 

memberslrl???'''^ ^T^^ i""""^"' ^^^"^"^s of other family 

members or AFDC, would tend to raise the reservation wage of workers 
whose job choices were limited to low-level occupations. On the demand 

dpm^^H fn . ° ^^"^^^ ^"^"""^ "^^^ postulated as increasing the 

demand for personal services, hence, serving also to increase relative 
wages in occupation related to personal service activities. Thus 
generally, a positive relationship was postulated. 

The results for these variables proved to be mixed, however. The 
lT.il^ variable met our tests of significance, in the expected 

posiL ve direction, in only two occupations—male laundry and dry 
cleaning workers and charwomen and chambermaids. It was significant 
but negative in the case of female hospital attendants-a higher level" 
group IV occupation. The AFDC variable was significant and positive 
;hI^°^i^ occupation, female cooks. It should be noted, however, 
that alternative model formulations for selected occupations, as des- 
cribed in chapter VI, did identify the AFDC variable as significant in 
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explaining interarea wage and/or employment growth differentials 
among two other low wage female occupations, domestic :aaids and sewers 
and stitchers in southern cities. 

Unionization — Higher rates of union membership were expected to 
be positively associated with relative wage levels in our model. These 
unionization ratios were found to be significant, in the expected 
direction, in three of the eight occupations for which such ratios 
could be derived, i.e., male cleaning service workers, female sewers 
and stitchers, and female laundry and dry cleaning operatives. The 
unexpected negative sign was found in one occupation, female charwomen 
and chambermaids. All elasticities were very low (in the .01 to .03 
range) , possibly due in part to the inadequacy of the union membership 
data for our purposes. 



SOME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter, we have attmpted to develop quantitative measures 
of the relationship between specified labor supply variables and occu- 
pational wage structures based both on a comparison of changes by broad 
occupational groups, for the 1960-70 decade, and on a more detailed 
comparison of interarea differences in relative earnings in 1969, for 
selected lower level occupations. Any attempt to generalize from these 
findings must be carefully qualified in view of the many limitations of 
the available data base and of our model specifications. The following 
observations must therefore be interpreted as tentative findings, sup- 
ported by some empirical data. 

Generally, our analysis has tended to confirm findings of other 
investigations concerning the relative stability of occupational wage 
structures, at least over relative short timespans, such as a decade. 
Thus, the substantial changes in labor supply during the decade of the 
1960's were accompanied by only limited changes in relative wages for 
major. occupational groups. Similarly, our cross sectional analysis for 
1969-70 generally resulted ±v relatively low elasticities for those 
labor supply variables that proved to be significant. It is probable 
that many institutional factors impinging upon the wage-setting 
process, as well as a relatively high degree of adaptability of 
the labor force, contributed to the general overall stability of the 
occupational wage structure. 

Nevertheless, both the 1960-70 comparisons and the cross sectional 
analyses have provided significant indications of labor supply impacts 
upon relative wages in specific occupations — and, by inference — upon 
occupational employment levels, as well. Some of these indications are 
summarized below: 



(1) Hired farm laborers and private household workers both 
experienced greater-than-average wage increases in the decade of the 
1960's, despite sharp reductions in their employment levels. Both of 
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Serarch^r^nle^s^'r f °" °^ occupational 

Hierarchy in terms of pay and status; they have relied upon blacks and 
other disadvantaged population groups for their labor supply the 
past. These are highly coiapetitive labor markets; neithS of th-se 
occupations was covered by minimum wage laws or was unionized to anv 
appreciable extent during this decade. It is reasonable to infer that 
the increase in relative earnings and some portion of the empjoj^ent 
reduction in these occupations were direct consequences of the Sp^sion 
of Job opportunities in higher wage, higher status occupations ZrZlly 
of the workers previously in these jobs, as well as of the reluctance 
of younger minority group workers to enter these occupations! 

(2) Our analyses also provided some partial support for the 
wo^ker'T hyP°«^hesis. i.e.. that the concentration of bLck 

workers in low-status occupations has had the effect of reducing 

^ ISSe5%:tir-\\1r • evldencefSfs. 

^ -ht TZ^^-^ 

earnings of year-round workers in some of these occupation!. The 

b:"::ro °thelLf aLlysls is 'Luded 

effecrofbo^h lic^i ^5 '^^"^ relationships reflected the combined 

assocL^'d S^^h M^hf r^P^^ P""""^^ hours of work 

associated with higher utilization of younger workers In ^v,oQo 

However, our analysis of 1960-70 occupation^ Earnings chang^^ ^f^r 

fSf fo:nd''Sr''"^r' '° ^^^^ - fuU-timf jobs- 

W^o ^ earnings rose less in those occupations that included 

Increased proportions of part-time workers. included 

markei'^L.^^®^^'' unemployment rates or related indicators of labor 
market surplus were found to have a significant (but small) depressing 

llouul ri'f ""^'^ °' *^h^ 1— level ocSpatLn/ 

be a'sienif^c!n^ T sectional analysis, but were not found to 

be a significant explanatory variable in our analysis of occupational 
wage trends for 1960-70. It should be noted that our cross secSonaJ 
welk ri "^the'S^o' e° observations in^^uLr 

best--a'i;;i^d T r'^^^ ^'^ therefore provided~at 

relatiJe^^es h °f ^"P^"*^ °' ^^^'"^ ""^^^^^ conditions upon 

relative wages by occupation. ^ 

Finally, although we had hypothesized a positive relationshin 
between interarea differences in educational levels of workers S"^ 
particular lower level occupations and relative wages, this relation- 
ship was not confirmed by either our 1960-70 nn^r..ti relation- 
sectional studies. 1960-70 comparisons or our cross 
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INTRODUCTION 



At the outset of the present study, we offered a hypothesis that 
as a result of a number of recent social and demographic trends, the 
earlier manpower sources for staffing lower level occupations were 
declining and that continuation of these trends might require a number 
of significant labor market adjustments to meet anticipated needs of 
the economy for lower level manpower in future decades. Our detailed 
review of recent trends in occupational labor supply indicated that 
these trends were operative in the 1960's but that their effect was. at 
least temporarily counterbalanced by the exceptionally large inflow of 
new entrants into the labor force, m->ny of whom replaced nonwhites as 
well as white adults in the lower str- us occupations. 

I^°°king ahead to the coming 10 year period, we can. however, antici- 
pate some significant shifts in the balance of supply and demand factors 
affecting low-level occupations. On the supply side, there will be a 
substantial reduction in the rate of inflow of young workers into the 

InnL P^^^ °^ ^5^°'^' ^« ^ reduced net 

inflow of adult women. Further, despite soma recent slowdown in college 
enrollment rates, the educational attainment of the labor force will 
continue to rise, as younger and more educated workers replace older 
less educated workers, in the course of the decade. These and other 
factors will tend to constrain the overall supply of workers for low-level 
jobs under conditions of high aggregate demand for labor. 

The first part of this chapter describes the methods used to prolect 
the expected" distribution of the labor force, in 1980 and 1935, by 
broad occupational status group, taking into account the projected 
changes in labor force composition. These projections e.re then compared 
with projections of employment, or labor requirements, to provide a 
preliminary assessment of possible occupational imbalances. The final 
section of this chapter discusses the probable nature and direction of 
labor market adjustments that may be required in various occupations. 

OCCUPATIONAL LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS 

estimates of the "expected" distribution of the labor force 
by broad occupational groups in 1980 and 1985 were based on: (1) Proiec- 
tions of the labor force by age, sex, race, and educational attainment! 
and (2) projections of occupational participation rates for each of 
these population subgroups: 

Labor Force Projections— BLS projections oE tne labor force by 
age. sex, and educational attainment to 1990, pubJished in 1973, were 
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adopted as a point of departure, 13/ Since the BLS labor force projec- 
tions referred to the total labor force, including the Armed Forces, 
and were on an annual iaverage basis, a series of adjustments was 
needed for comparability In* coverage and seasonal level to corres- 
ponding decennial census statistics for the experienced civilian labor 
force in 1960 and 1970. A reconciliation between the BLS total labor 
force projections and our projections of the experienced civilian labor 
force for March 1980 and March 1985 is presented below: 

Millions 



1980 1985 



Total Labor Force, Annual Average, 

Comparable to CPS 101.8 107.7 

Less: Armed Forces Projections -2.0 -2.0 

Less: Adjustment for Differences 
between March 1980 Labor Force 

and Annual Average Labor Force -3.4 -4.2 

Civilian Labor Force, March 1980 96.4 101.5 

, Less: ^ Experienced Workers, 

Occupation Not. Reported * -4.3 -3.6 

Less: Inexperienced Civilian 

Labor Force -0.6 -0.4 



Experienced Civilian Labor Force 
with Occupation Reported, 

Comparable to Decennial Census 91. 5 97.5 

The BLS projections for the total labor force indicate that the 
overall rate of labor force growth during the 1970-80 decade will be 
only slightly less than the h±gh growth rate of the 1960*s, reflecting 
the continued movement into the labor force of the large post-World 
War II generation born in the 1950' s and early 1960*s, as well as 
further increases in female labor force participation. The rate of 
labor force growth is, however, expected to decline sharply during' the 
decade of the 1980' s, mainly as a result of reduced entries into the 
labor force, reflecting the sharp reduction in birth rates during the 
1960-70 decade. As a result, the average annual percentage increases 
(arithmetically computed) will decline from 3.7 percent in the 1970-80 
decade to 1.2 percent between 1980 and 1985. The shifts in labor force 
composition associated with these overall trends are described below: 

Age — Labor force growth will be most rapid in the 25 to 34 year 
age group, reflecting the maturing of this peak post-World War II age 
class. This age group of workers is projected to increase by 51.5 
percent between 1970 and 1980 as contrasted to a projected increase 
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of 18.5 percent for the total labor force. Conversely, the number of 

i9"en:ctiL It 1 ??/rr oi^i9 .1'^i:: ii the 

rZlktlTuT '-'Z ^^^^ 16 years^ w^^rey^r^e^^"^ 

in SfigS f^l "Auction in its growth rate, from 46.4 percent 
in tne 1960-70 decade to only 9.1 percent between 1970 and 1980. 

«in intensified during the 1980-85 period, which 

will experience the full impact upon labor force entries of the ricent 
ollTlnrt reductions. During this period, the number of 16 to Ig-year- 
those L ^he 20°to'2r' to decline by 14.1 percent, Llle 

wi?i «tL K I ^^°P by 2-8 percent. There 

-'J age .roup' 1"' °^ ^^^^^ the 25 to 34 

t l lQ7n° I 0 0 ^''^"^^ ^''''"^^ percentage increase of 5.2 percent 
t 2 1970' s to 2.2 percent in the 1980-85 period. percent 



year 
in 



nn™ I reduction in new labor force entrants, implicit in these 

comparisons, has an important bearing upon the availlbiUty of workers 
^articulLl'M since~a« we have seen~-younger workersfand 

so^rirf ^ . ""'^^"'^ groups, have been a major and growing 
source for many of these jobs. It also has broader implications f oft he 
extent of adaptability of our labor supply to shifts in the economy's 
iTlf'Tl T^'l °' '""^ "^"^^ S^^-*^- Ability of youngef 

L-bl? irp^t e^ns " by virtually all studies'of J^rker 



-^"r^^^ BLS labor force projection assumes a slowing down in 

periori^O ir'o °' °? participation of women Lri^ t^e 

period 1970-85, compared with the preceding decade, partly based on 

tS 2rto"?! of the female forking ^ge population ±n ■ 

g:in:^?h::\'n"h:"96S^ P---age\^f tot\? L^r^forr^ 

S^erine^hfl.w ? • /^"^ """^^^ "°rkers, particularly those re- 
entering the labor force after interruptions for marriage and child 

eiSer'in :hlt'''^^"''"'"^' ^'^'^ t° lower ^tatus'^obs, 

proW^p^ white-collar or in blue-collar or service occupations. Th^ 
projected slowdown in growth in this source of labor supply can be 
expected to tighten the labor supply situation in many low- status 
service-type occupations, as well a. in lower paid clericll and sales 
occupations, which are predominantly staffed by women workers 

force^e"pro^frMo°"%''"^\^'^°''" experierced civilian labor 

rorce, the proportion of nonwhite workers will increase from in 7 

ihis results from a lesser decline in nonwhite, than in white birth 
rates during the early I960' s-hence, in a larger proportion ^f 
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nonwhites among new labor force entrants in the late 1970's and 1980's, 
as well as £rom an assumed reduction in the rate of decline in labor 
force participation of nonwhite men, compared with the 1960-70 
experience. 

In view of the continued higher concentration of nonwhites in 
low-status occupations, an increase in their labor force proportion 
would be expected., other factors being equal, to augment the labor 
supply for lower level jobs. This effect is likely to be more than 
offset, however, by the higher education level of nonwhite entrants to 
the labor force and by a continuation of the exodus of black workers 
from the lowest status "menial type" occupations. 

Educational Attainment — The projections of the 1980 and 1985 
experienced civilian labor force, by educational attainment, reflect 
a continued overall trend toward a more educated labor force as measured 
by length of formal schooling, with a further gradual narrowing in the 
educational gap between white and nonwhite workers. Thus by 1985, 
77.6 percent of all experienced workers in the civilian labor force, 
25 year? and oVfir, will have completed at least 12 years of education 
as contrasted with only 48.3 percent in 1960 and 61.5 percent in 1970. 
The projected percentage of nonwhite workers, 25 years and over, with 
a complet'^d high school education is expected to continue to rise 
sharply, to 61.6 percent in 1985, and by that year it will approximate 
the corresponding percentage among white workers in 1970. 

PROJECTED DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR FORCE BY OCCUPATION 

The general method follo.wed in our projections of the "expected" 
occupational distribution of the labor force was to examine the 1960-70 
changes in the occupational distribution of workers, stratified by age 
group, sex, and educational attainment, and to extrapolate the percentage 
in specific occupations of each of these subgroups to 1980 and 1985. 

Two broad age groups were employed for this purpose — ages 16 to 24 
and ages 25 and over. The occupational participation rate trends for 
the age. 16 to 24 group in 1960-70 by sex were further disaggregated for 
workers in the following more specific age groupings: 16 to 17 years, 
18 to 19 years, and 20 to 24 years, and were separately extrapolated to 
1980 and 1985. The projections for workers 25 years and over were dis- 
aggregated by sex, race (white and nonwhite), and by three broad educa- 
tional attainment groups (less than 12 years, 12 years, and 13 or more 
years of school completed) . 

The method used in extrapolating occupational participation rates 
for each of these demographic groups premises a declining rate of change 
in these rates, compared with that experienced in the 1960-70 decade. 
This assumption appears reasonable because of some of the unique charac-* 
teristics of the 1960-70 decade, i.e., (1) the shift from an economy 
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Table 11 



.Projections of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force by Major 
Occupational Status Group and Sex: Actual, 1970; Projected- 

1908 and 1985 1/ 



Occupational 
Status Grou 

TOTAL . 
BOTH SEXES 

Group I 

Group II 

- Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

MALES. TOTAL 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

FEMALES . 
TOTAL 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group"* IV 

Group V 



_1970 

75.1 
10.6 
24.8 
15.9 
15.6 
8.2 

47.0 
6.3 
12.1 
13.2 
10.0 
5.3 

28.1 



No. (millions) 



4.4 
12.7 
2.6 
5.5 
2.9 



1980 

91.5 
15.1 
32.0 
18.4 
17. 
8.7 

56.0 



8.9 
15.4 
15.1 
10.9 

5.7 

35.5 
6.2 

16.6 
3.3 
6.4 
3.0 



1985 

97.5 
17.6 
34.8 
19.2 
17.4 
8.5 

59.5 
10.4 
17.0 
15.7 
10.9 
5.5 

38.0 
7.3 

17.8 
3.5 
6.5 
3.0 



Percent distribu^^nn 



1970 
100.0 



14.2 
33.0 
21.1 
20.7 
10.9 

100.0 



13.4 
25.8 
28.2 
21.4 
11.3 

100.0 
15.5 
45.2 
9.4 
19.7 
10.3 



1980 
100.0 



16.5 
35.0 
20.1 
18.9 
9.5 

100.0 



15.9 
27.4 
27.0 
19.5 
10.1 

100.0 



17.4 
46.8 

9.3 
18.0 

8.5 



1985 
100.0 



18.1 
35.7 
19.7 
17.9 
8.7 

100.0 



17.5 
28.5 
26.4 
18.4 
9.2 

T OO.O 
19.1 
46.8 

9.1 
17.1 

7.9 



1970-85 



. 8 



Percent change 



65.8 
40.1 
21.1 
11.9 
2.9 

26.6 
65.4 
39.9 
18.9 
9.0 
2.6 

35.2 
66.3 
40.3 
32.0 
17.3 
3.4 



1970-8 0 

21.8 
41.4 
28.9 
16.2 
11.2 
5.9 

19.1 



41.3 
26.7 
14.4 
8.8 
6.6 

26.3 
41.6 
31.0 
25.3 
15.4 
4.7 



bT. ^^f"^^^^ LT.S. Census of Population, public use samples 

Data exclude workers net reported by occupation. samples. 
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operating well below full employment levels at the beginning of the 
decade to one characterized by much higher levels of aggregate labor 
demand at the end of the decade; and (2) the significant breakthrough 
in occupational opportunities for many black workers during the decade, 
as a consequence of the "Civil Rights Revolution" and of related socio- 
economic factors. 

The effect of this procedure, thus, is to give much greater 
weight in the resulting occupational labor force trend projections to 
the effects of trends in the demographic coiiipOGition of the labor 
force, as contrasted to the more uncertain brands in occupational 
participation rates. 

The projections of the "expected" experienced civilian labor fprce, 
although derived from more detailed estimates for some 17 occupational 
subgroups, are limited in this chapter to data for the 5 major occupa- 
tional status groups, and — separately — for the 10 standard major census 
occupation groups. The major trends are summarized below: 

Occupational Status Group Trends 

The proportion of workers who will be available in the two higher 
status groups, groups I and II, will continue to grow, from 47.2 percent 
in 1970 to 53.8 percent in 1958, reflecting the combined effect of such 
factors as increased education, the reduced proportion ul youth in the 
labor force, and the projected continuation of the 1960-70 pattern of 
upward mobility of nonwhite workers. The proportion in group III, which 
includes mainly craft workers and certain higher paid operative occupa- 
tions, T^ould remain relatively stable, comprising 19.7 percent of the 
experienced civilian labor force in 1985, compared with 21.1 percent 
in 1970. Conversely, the two lowest occupational status groups, groups 
IV and V, are expected to decline from 31.6 percent in 1970 to less than 
26.6 percent in 1985. 

The impact of changes in the size and composition of the labor 
force upon availability of workers for low-level occupations is likely 
to be most pronounced during the 1980-85 period, when overall labor 
force growth rates will decline sharply. Thus, compared with a 
projected increase of 6.6 percent in the total experienced civilian 
labor force between 1980 and 1985, the number of workers available for 
group V occupations is expected to decline by nearly 3 percent, while 
the group IV category would increase by less than 1 percent. The major 
factor contributing to the decline in the group V labor force between 
1980 and 1985 is the projected reduction in the number of younger 
workers aged 16 to 24, an age group that— as we have seen — has contri- 
buted disproportionately to the supply of workers for many lower level 
occupations. 
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"^^^^ presents comparable projections for 10 major census 

t^onaf i-Lf '""''^^ disaggregation of our occupa- 
tional, labor force projections indicates a greater dis^arit-v ?n 

Jhl nJe^r'oIr IT'' '^^^ "'^-'^^ in tLnSs for 

^echSlal ^^^W " 8'^°-Pin8s. The supply of professional and 

cat^oi r ^^^sponding to group I m our status classifi- 

and Ssi t^^e^'f"'.': '""^"^^ "^""'y 66 P-"-^' between !970 
and 1985, more than tX^ice as rapidly as the overall rate of growth of 
the experienced civilian labor .force. Two other white-coUafoccLa: 
tion groups-managers and administrators and clerical workers-are 
also projected to experience above average rates of growth S labor 

oTe ^;at ^^LSf be"' '°"T^H "^^^^^^^ ^° " ^ s'^giiljcantly 
xower rate, partly because of the reduced proportion of youth in the 

partlcuLrirLf^rf" """Potion group. „hleh encompasses a 

Se^r"rg!SrL°SiS:g^Sn^ - " — -g 

COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAI. LABOR FORCe' AND EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 

Hunt- ^"""^^^ of Labor Statistics has, for a number of decades con- 
for use%ri°f " °' l-8-"nge forecasting of employment by occu;at?on 
for use in its occupational outlook studies and for related purposes 

Decerb^r ITlT" ^^1-^^°-. P-^^li^hed in summar^ fSm'^n 

trpnd^% VI' ^'^^^''^'^ comparison with our projected 

trends in labor force availability by occupational group, ?hese BLS 

trainC^Lrl^'ir^ f^^"""^' ^'^^ --^-^ --P-er 

between'rSftiveW """f"" "^^'^"^ ^ satisfactory balance 

illustrated unemployment and relative price stability," as 

Illustrated by an assumed 4 percent unemployment rate and a 3 percent 

t"orwai"trr%J" '"^'^^'^ ^^^^ Another kerassimp- 

• W ^ '° environmental problems and energy sho^Les 

m:rgin:rSfe:r:n'r'"%''"' ^^'^ more San 

marginal ettect on long-term economic growth. "14/ 

The resulting projections may generally be described as e.^t^^,p^»a 

econo::'\'"^' '^^r occupation ira fuU ^^ploj^^nt 

economy based on the stated assumptions. It should be noted, however 
that labor supply considerations have at least indirectly influenced * 
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Table 12 

Projections of the Experienced Civilian Labor force, by 
I Occupation Group: Actual,. 1970; Projected, 1980 and 1985 



Census Occu- 
pation Group 


Nc 
1970 


f (mill 
1980 


Lons) 
1985 


Percen 
1970 


t- distr: 
1980 


Lbution 


Perc 


en t char 


Lge 


TOTAL 


75,1 


91.5 


97.5 


100.0 


100.0 


1985 
100.0 


1970-85 
29.8 


1970-8C 
21. 8 


) 1980-85 

fi A 

D . O 


White-Collar 
Workers: 


















Professional 
and technical 


10,6 


15,1 


17.6 


14.2 


16.5 


18.2 


65.8 


41.4 


17.2 


Managers and 
administrators 


6,4 


8.4 


9.5 


8.5 


9.1 


9.7 


47.5 


30.2 


13. 2 


Sales workers 


8,0 


9.9 


10.2 


10.7 


10.8 


10.4 


27.2 


23.2 


3.2 


Clerical 
workers 


11,8 


15.4 


16.6 


15.7 


16.9 


17.0 


40.5 


30.5 . 


7.6 


Blue-Collar 
wuiKerS" 




















Craft and 
kindred 


10,5 


12.2 


12.8 




J. J . J 


13r 1 


. 21.9 


16.4 


4.7 


Transport 
operatives 


2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


3.0 


9.5 


10.3 


-0.7 


Operatives 
(exc, 

transport) 


10,3 


11.5 


11.8 


13.7 


12.6 




J.<9 r 8 


11,9 


2.6 


Nonf arm 
laborers 


3,4 


3.8 


3.6 


4.6 


4. ! ' 


! 
[ 
i 


6.0 


9.0 


-2.8 


Service work- 
ers, total 


8,6 


9.9 


10.1. 


11.4 


! 

lO..'.. j 


i 

10.3 


^2.1 


14.9 


1.9 


Farm workers, 
total 


2,7 


2.5 


2.4 


3.6 


2.7 1 




-13.0 


-9.3 

i 


-4.0 
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the BLS occupational estimates, to the extent that past shifts in unit 
labor requirements and In occupational staffing patterns for particular 
Industries have been Influenced by the relative supply of labor for 
these Industries and occupations. In effect, however, the BLS method- 
ology assumes that these forces will tend to operate In the same manner 
in the future, as In the past, and makes no dlrscf. allowance for the 
effect of changes In exogenous labor supply factors, such as those 
described In the preceding section. For this re^isoa, it seems appropriate 
to compare these "demand-oriented" projections with our own estimates of 
• the expected supply of workers by broad occupational group, as a means 
of identifying prospective occupational Imbalances. 

The resulting employment projections by occupational status group 
for 1980 and 1985 are expressed as percenta.ar changes, in table 13 
over corresponding BLS estimates for 1970, r.;',r,her than in absolute' 
numbers, mainly because the latter represent annual average employment 
estimates, comparable with CPS levels, whereas our projections of the 
experienced civilian labor force have been .i.iiusted for comparability 
with decennial census data, exclusive of wc-hers whose detailed occupa- 
tions were not reported. 

The comparisons for the entire period l.= 70-85 in table 13 indicate 
a large potential surplus of available workers for grout, J occupations 
resulting from a projected labor force £rovth of 66 per^eu;. compared 
with 51 percent in projected employment. Ac the-, lower extreme of the 
job structure, the growth in potential requirements r group IV and 
group V occupations is expected to excce;i the projected growth of 
available workers by 6.4 and 2.6 perceiit, resoectival- . The trends 
for the two intermediate occupational studies Rroup-^—groups II and Ill- 
are in closer overall balance. 

The disparity between a projected "surpluH* jf workers in high-level 
jobs and a shortage" in lower level jobs, is more clearly evident in 
the comparisons for the 1980-85 period. Both ::he groups I and II occupa- 
tions are expected to experience a more rapid growth in labor supply than 
in jobs; Willie groups III, IV, and V wor.ld aJl experience deficits in labor 
torce 2rov;th compared with projected ]oh r,,:eds. 

Similar comparisons of projecifc:d iaoor force and employment trends 
are presented in table 14 based on ttu. standard census occupational 
groups. These comparisons indicate vider divergences between labor 
force and employment growth rates bel.ween 1970 and 1985 than those 
based on our broader status groupings. Among the white-colla'r occupa- 
tions labor supply growth is expected to substantially exceed employment 
grovth in three groups— prof essi<;r,al and technical workers, nonfarm 
managers, and clerical workers, Labor force growth, however, is ex- 
pected to lag behind demand in the case of sales workers, reflecting 
the large projected employment growth in this occupational group, as 
well as the fact that our labor force projections indicate a somewhat 
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Table 13 



Comparison of Projected Percentage Changes in Labor Force and 
Employment by Major Occupational Status Group, 1970-85 





Experienced civ:;.' 
labor force 


.Ian 


Employment 1/ 


Difference 
(ECLF-Employment) 




1970^85 


1970-80 




K'.0-85 


1970-85 


1970-80 


1980-85 


1970-85 


1970-80 


1980-85 


TOTAL 


29.8 


21.8 




6.6 


. 29.3 


21.0 


6vl 


0.5 


0.8 


0.5 


Group I 


65.8 


41.4 




17.2 


50.5 


35.0 


11.6 


1.^.3 


6.4 


5.6 


Group II 


40.1 


28.9 




8.7 


41.3 


32.3 


7.0 


-1.2 


-3.4 


1.7 


Group III 


21.1 


16.2 




4.2 


19.0 


13.0 


5.4 


2.1 


3.2 


-1.2 


Group IV 


11.9 


11.2 




0.7 


18.3 


14.3 


4.1 


-6.4 


-3.1 


-3.4 


Group V 


2.9 


5.9 




-2.8 


5.5 


7.0 


-1.3 


-2.6 


-1.1 


-1.5 



1/ Adapted from unpublished BLS projections of detailed occupation by industry, 
compatible with December 1973 BLS labor force and employment projections. 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Projected Percentage Changes in Labor Force and 











Percent 


changes, 1970-85 






Census 
Occupation 
Group 


Experi 
1 


enced ci 
abor for 


vilian 
ce 


Employment 1/ 


Differences 


(1) 
1970-85 


(2) 
1970-80 


(3) 
1980-85 


(4) 
1970-85 


(5) 
1970-80 


(6) 
1980-85 


(1-4) 


1 (2-5) 


(3-6) 


EXPERIENCED 
CIVILIAN 
LABOR FORCE 


29.8 


21.8 


6.6 


29.6 


23.3 


5.9 


0.2 


-1.5 


0.7 


Professional, 
technical, 
and kindred 


65.8 


41.4 


17.2 


53.3 


35.3 


13.3 


12.5 


6.1 


3.9 


Nonfarm 
managers 


47.5 


30.2 


13.2 


27.4 


22.5 


4.0 


20.1 


7.7 


9.2 


Clerical 
workers 


• 45.5 


32.5 


9.8 


33.3 


29.2 


3.2 


12.2 


3.3 


6.6 


bales workers 


27.2 


23.2 


3.2 


A/i n 


30. 8 


10. 1 


-16.8 


-7.6 


-6.9 


Craft workers, 
foremen, and 
Kind red 


23.6 


17.5 


5.2 


30.2 


22.2 


6.6 


-6.6 


-4.7 


-1.4 


Operatives 
(including 
transport) 


18.3 


15.8 


2.2 


13.8 


11.6 


2.0 


4.5 


4.2 


0.2 


Nonfarm 
laborers 


7.4 


10.3 


-2.6 


6.0 


6.0 


0.0 


1.4 


4.3 


-2.6 


Service workers 


17.1 


14.9 


1.9 


33.1 


26.2 


5.5 


-16.0 


-11.3 


-3.6 


Farmworkers , 
total 


-19.3 


-12.1 


-8.2 


-41.9 


-27.3 


-20.0 


22.6 


15.2 


11.8 



adJu.rrS data by occupation group based on unpublished BLS estimates 

adjusted for comparability with published estimates since January 1971 based 
on revised occupational classification and enumeration procedures. 
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less-than-average growth in supply. The latter is attributable mainly 
to the reduced labor force growth of youth and women, who hava n-Jtaffed 
a large proportion of the lower paid sales jobs iti recent decacl : - 

In the case of the remaining census occupational groups, tV v 
comparisons suggest prospective deficits in labor force growth t o 
occupational groups, service workers (-16.0 percent) and craft o ! » s 
(-6.6 percent), in contrast to a projected large surplus of farm. >i :-rs. 
In the latter occupational group, this is a consequence of a proj^ r^ed 
sharp reduction, of 41.9 percent, in farm emplojmient, compared with a 
smaller projected reduction, of 19.3 percent, in our farm labor force 
estimates. 15/ The comparisons for the two remaining occupational 
groups — operatives and nonfarm laborers — suggest a closer correspondence 
between labor force and employment trends for the entire 1970-85 period 
than for any of the other census major occupation groups. However, in 
the case of nonfarm laborers, a projected "surplus" in labor force 
growth during the 1970-80 period of over 4 percent would be reversed 
in the 1980-85 period, reflecting the reduced number of younger workers 
available for such jobs. 

RELIABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL PROJECTIONS 

The extent to which the above comparisons provide a meaningful 
indicator of possible future labor inarkat difficulties depends, in 
part, upon the degree of confidence that can be placed on any longer 
term projections of labor demand, as well as of labor supply, by occu- 
pation. It is therefore moot to inquire into the reliability of the 
BLS projections of employment, by occupation. Two sets of comparisons 
were made for this purpose: (1) A comparison between two recent BLS 
projections of employment by occupation for 1980 and (2) a comparison 
between the current projection for the entire decade. of the 1970* s with 
actual employment trends in the period 1970-74. 

The initial comparison indicates the difference in projected annual 
growth rates for 1970-80 between BLS projections published in 1970 and 
using 1968 data as a point of departure and those published in December 
1973 and based on actual data for 1972. These are shown in table 15 
for 9 major census occupation groups. It will be evident that the 
differential pattern of projected employment growth by major occupation 
remained fairly consistent. Notably, most white-collar groups — as well 
as service occupations — were expected to experience above-average employ- 
ment growth under both projections; craft workers were expected to grow 
at a rate identical with that of total , employment in each case; while 
the other occupational groups, including operatives, nonfarm laborers, 
and farmworkers, were expected to experience below-avoage growth or to 
decline. The differences in projected annual growth rates between the 
two sets of projections were 0.4 percent or less for 5 of the 9 major 
occupational groups; on the other hand, they were quite large for nonfarm 
laborers and farmworkers, -1.2 and -1.3 percent, respectively. 
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Table 15 



Annual Employment Growth Rates by Occupation Group: Comparison 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics Projections for 1970-80 
and Actual Employment Trends, 1970-74 
(Annual Rates) 



uccupaLXon 
Gro up 


BLS projections 
1970-80* 


Actual 


Differ* 


^nces 


1973 
projections 
minus 1970 
projections 


Actual 
change 

1 Q7n_7A 

Jiinus 1973 
projections 


1970 
projec- 
tions 


1973 
projec- 
tions 


employment 
1970-74* 


TOTAL 






2.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Professional 












and technical 


3.4 


3.1 


2.7'^^ 


-0.3 


-0.4 


Managers, 












nonf arm 


1.4 


1.7 


1. 3 




— U. H 


Sales 


1.7 


2.6 


2.7 


0.7 


0.3 


Clerical 


2.3 


2.7 


2.4 


0.4 


-0.3 


Craft and kindred 


1.9 


2.0 


3.5 


0.1 


1.5 


Operatives, 












incl. transport 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.1 


-0.2 


Nonfarra laborers 


-0.1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.2 


Service workers 


3.0 


2.4 


3.1 


-0.6 


0.7 


Farmworkers 


-1.8 


-3.1 


2.6 


-1.3 


5.7 



*Sources: 



Actual employment by occupation group for 1970 and 1974 from 
Manpower Report of the President . April 1975, Table A-15. BLS 
projections for 1980 from Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . Vol.' IV 
(revised 1971), BLS Bulletin 1737, Appendix 1 and from Neal 
Rosenthal, "Projected Changes in Occupations," Monthly La bor 
Review, December 1973, p. 19. For computation of annual rates 
based on the 1973 projections and of actual changes, 1970-74 
revised employment estimates for 1970, comparable to 1970 Census 
classifications, were used, based on unpublished BLS data. All 
annual rates were computed by the author. 
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A second set of comparisons shows the difference between the 
projected annual growth rate between 1970 and 1980, based on the most 
recent 1973 projections and the actual rate In the period 1970-74, To 
make this comparison, it was necessary to revise the originally reported 
CPS employment data by occupation for 1970 to allow for the effects 
of revisions in occupational classification and enumerating procedures, 
similar to those in the 1970 census that were introduced into the 
Current Population Survey in 1971, These are necessarily subject 
to some error. Allowance must also be made for the difference in 
time periods and for the fact that 1974 marked the onset of a major 
economic recession. The degree of variation between actual employment 
trends between 1970-74 and those projected fcr the entire period 1970-80 
(using 1972 as a base year) was therefore considerably greater than in 
our first set of comparisons. Nevertheless, the actual annual rate of 
employment change deviated by 0.4 points or less for 5 of the 9 major 
occupational groups. Among the white-collar groups, the managerial 
group grew at a substantially greater than projected rate during this 
period and the clerical and sales groups at somewhat lower rates than 
projected. Among those census occupation groups including large con- 
centrations of lower level jobs, the rate of employment decline among 
farmworkers was much less than projected and employiaent of nonfarm 
laborers increased at a somewhat greater rate than projected, while 
employment trends in two other major groups — operatives and service 
workers — corresponded closely to the projected trend. 

. Despite the limitations of the above comparisons, they do provide 
some confirmation of the broad differentials in growth rates reflected 
in the longer term BLS employment projections by occupation. In fact, 
if the most recent trends can searve as a guide, the economy's demand 
for. workers in certain low-level occupational groups, such as farmworkers 
and nonfarm laborers, may be somewhat greater than indicated in the 1973 
BLS projections. 

At the same time, the hazardous nature of longer term manpower 
projections will be quite evident. The most critical uncertainty lies, 
of course, in the extent of deviation of aggregate economic activity 
from a full employment path. In an economy burdened by an average 
unemployment rate of 8.5 percent in 1975, the most pressing labor 
market problems are clearly those resulting from inadequate demand 
for nearly all occupations, and this is likely to continue to be true 
so long as unemployment rates persist at or near recent levels. Even 
if satisfactory economic growth levels are restored later in the decade, 
such factors as increased costs of energy and other raw materials^ as 
well as the scope and direction of federal energy programs, may signi- 
ficantly affect differential growth rates in particular industries and 
occupations. Until our longer term energy program goals and the direc- 
tion of related economic and fiscal policies become more clearly defined, 
longer terra economic and manpower needs projections will be subject to 
particularly wide margins of uncertainty. 
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LABOR MARKET IMPLICATIONS 



^ ^^"'''^^ °^ ^°"8er term proj ections of manpower demand are 
compounded when such projections are in turn used as a basi^ of 
comparison with projections of potential labor supply by occupation 
^""^ projections include-- J.n?.iLLSy~our' 

knowledge concerning the adaptability of the labor foJce to 
conditions in which relative surpluses of workers ,'cvolop for the more 
tr^i^]^'-' - — - - poteL. J T.k:iTs 

Despite these difficulties, the broad imbalance between the occu- 
pational distribution of the labor force implied by our demo grap^^ 

broccra io;'°nder""f'n' resulting from projections of SVtUn, 
by occupation pnder "full employment" conditions does suggest that some 
significant adjustments may be required. Our review of fSent 19?o 

r^L\ r".'' inherently conservatlvraLu^pti'L uLlr- 

lying our demographic-based projections of labor force by occupation 

und^r^'^T' '"P"''' resulting comparisons may w'u'have 

u^derf'll ' overstated, the potential for futur~e imbalances 

under full employment conditions. xmudxances 

to A ^^^''^'^"^^ f '^he resulting adjustments in turn can be expected 
iabor'in "r^ ^^P-''"' elasticities of supply and demaS for 
labor in particular industries and occupations. If the supply of labor 
ierentCrf °--Pation is highly elastic, a relatively'smaU dif° 

"e othe^rT additional workers needed. 

On the other hand, if the supply of workers is relatively inelastic and 

SSeJro? ll'Zlf^ ' r -^^^-^^-l^y increase relative w^ge 

e^^L'^me^^t'iute^eT e^ f-^'^ve, 

reouired to .rnS changing the skill-mix of worteL 

tiXol ^rcrtrefr^Ua ce^ ^upol^i^p^J^ "^he^^po^sfib^l 

II V 2^ seL^c^i^stisr^ 

increased use of part-time workers, relaxation of immigration rest-ic- 
nlegar^^He'nsy' °' "^"-^--l" "-Power or by an incrLsed°Lf l^w of 

We can anticipate, based cu past experience, that, to the extent 

aMri;d'oT^"""'"rT °' "^'"^^ '"^""^ °' adjusment kjl occur ov"r 
a period of time and that the particular path taken will vary from 
industry to industry, and from area to area, depending upoH nZer 
of economic social, and technological variables. Some Lsightras to 
their possible direction can be derived both from our previous analysL 
froJ'l f ^-l^tive wages to various labor supply factors and 

f-::p:t- JrSe"^oiT^i-fhap-:?: -^--^ 
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VII. ALTERNATIVE PATTERNS OF LABOR MARKET 
ADJUSTMENT: FOUR CASE STUDIES 

INTRODUCTION 

. _ ^In chapter TV, we described the efforts to deduce, through analysis 
of time series and cross sectional data, the impact of sociodemographic 
labor iarke?s °^ ''^^^''^^ ^"PP^y variables upon relative wages and 

fnnr ^"""L"^ additional insights of the latter type, we selected 

four occupations for more intensive examination on a "case study" basis. 
These are. Household maids, construction laborers, apparel operatives, 
re^.vl'^ I" of these occupations, we have examined 

InllT f ' ! characteristics of the occupation, recent employment 

and wage trends, and changes in labor force composition. The inter- 
Indlr. has been analyzed by use of econometric 

I^^fnH^-, ^PP^i^^^l^- 0" the basis of these analyses and of projected 

trends in labor force growth, some inferences have been made concerning 
tuture employment and wage trends. 

HOUSEHGLr MIDS 

Occupational Characteristics 

Household maids, or domestics, are defined in this report to include 
r.lnT"Z P"'""'" households in performance of cleaning, 

tZ rT.t r "^^^^^ personal care -services 

worwi All but a small percentage of household 

workers are women; hence, it has been convenient to limit our analysis 
to women household workers or "maids." Babysitters who do not perform 
other household duties have also been excluded from this analysis 
because of the distinctive labor supply source for this activity (pre- 
dominantly white teenage youth) and because of its typically casual 

Ha 1 11176 • 

Household maids fall at or near the bottom of the occupational 
hierarchy in terms of most available criteria, such as low earnings, 
general abs -nee of formal training or educational requirements, the 
absence—until recently— of any forms of governmental regulation of 
pation conditions, and the low prestige of the occu- 

The low social status of domestic service in the United States and 
its general identification as a "menial" occupation has also in part 
been directly attributable to the composition of its work force. In 
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1910, when immigration was at its peak, more than a fifth of the female 
servants were foreign bom, with a particularly high concentration of 
women of Irish and Scandinavian origin. Over one-third were Negro, 
and over two-fifths of all Negro women workers were in this occupation* 
With the cessation of l9wge scale immigration after World War I and the 
beginning of the .nass movement of the black population from southern 
farms to northern cd ties, . black women became the most important single 
labor supply oourco for domestic labor, particularly in the larger 
cities, where a large proportion of these jobs was concentrated. By 
1930, nearly one-half of all female domestics were Negro, while the 
foreign-born proportion had declined to less than 15 percent. The con- 
centration of Negro women in the domestic service labor force became 
even more pronounced after World War II. By 1970, fully two-thirde of 
all female household workers (excluding babysitters) were nonwhite. 

Employment Trends 

Employment of household maids has declined sharply, although 
unevenly, in recent decades. Based on decennial census data, the number 
of private household workers, excluding babysitters, rose from 1,579,000 
in 1900 to 2,413,000 in 1940, but then declined to 981,000 in 1970. In 
relation to the number of households the number of domestics fell from 
9.9 per 100 households in 1900 to 6.9 in 1940 and to 1.5 in 1970. These 
comparisons, moreover, understate the true employment decline in this 
occupation in terms of full-time equivalent manyears due to the probably 
sharp reduction in annual hours of work per domestic worker, most of 
whom are now engaged in these jobs on a part-time basis. 

Closer inspection of these trends suggests that both demand and 
supply factors have contributed to this longHtgrm decline. From the 
demand standpoint, there has beeri a progressive growth in a wide range 
of substitutes for domestic servants, ranging from labor-saving household 
appliances and equipment and increased availability of commercial personal 
services, e.g., laundries and "quick-food" restaurants, to the extensive 
growth in preprocessed foods. Another contributing factor tending to 
reduce labor requirements for domestics was the long-term decline in 
family size, associated with the secular decline in birth rates. 

However, not all demand-related factors would necesjiarlly have 
been expected to reduce requirements for domestic servica. Analysis 
of family expenditures data suggests that expenditures for domestic 
service tend to be moderately elastic in relation to size of family 
income. Other factors being equal, one would thus have expected an 
increase in employment of domestics to accompany the rising secular 
trend in family incomes — particularly in view of the increased parti- 
cipation of married women in gainful employment. Yet, the number of 
domestics in the labor force fell most sharply during the wartime decades 
of 1910-20, 1940-50, and 1960-70— periods characterized by sharp rises 
in wages, employment, and family income levels, as well as by pronounced 
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increases in participation of women in the labor iorce. In contrast, 
the number of domestics rose— both in absolute numbers and per household 
—in the 1920-30 and the 1930-40 decades. The trend during the 1930' s, 
particularly, appears to be clearly associated vith the sharp decline 
of alternative job opportunities for women during the Great Depression 
and the pressures upon them to contrib\!te to family income in the face 
of pervasive unemployment and underemployment among male family members. 

Collateral data also support an interpretation that the declining 
trend in household maid employment was induced, at least in part, by 
labor supply constraints. Based on BLS data, wage rates of domestics 
rose significantly more rapidly than did average hourly earnings of 
manufacturing production workers during periods such as 1939-48 and 
1964-70, which were also marked by sharp reductions in household worker 
employment. Moreover, between I960 and 1970, unemployment rates for all 
private household workers declined from 5.3 to 4.2 percent, whereas the 
unemployment rate for all women, 16 years and over, actually increased 
slightly, from 5.3 to 5.4 percent, between these 2 years. 16/ If reduced 
employment of domestics had been solely due to curtailed liiiknd, a decline 
in relative wages and an increase in relative unemployment for this 
occupation would have been expected. 

The limited evidence from time series data is thus consistent with 
a hypothesis that the demand for domestics is highly elastic in relation 
to the relative wages of domestics and that, given the competitive 
market for domestics, both wage rates and employment- of domestics have 
been particularly sensitive to supply conditions..- In turn, the supply 
of domestics— given the low wages and the low stat'iis of the occupation- 
has been significantly influenced both by general labor market conditions 
and by changes in the availability of disadvantaged labor supply groups, 
such as poorly educated black women anc" recent immigrants, for this 
type of employment. 

Cross Sectional AnalysislZ/— The market for the services of house- 
hold maids has been more amenable to econometric analysis than that for 
other low-level occupations, mainly because it is a highly decentralized 
competitive market and because it is a "one-industry" occupation whose 
product consists entirely of labor services to private households. For 
the latter reason, the theory of consumer demand can— in principle— be 
directly applied to analysis of demand for household maid services. 

The data base for this analysis consisted of BLS data on hourly wage 
rates for dome?tics and of census data on the other relevant variables 
for 40 SMSA'5 in 1960 and 1970. 

The major findings of the supply analysis were that: (1) The supply 
of domestic maids varied positively, and significantly, with relative 
wages of domestics, compared with wages in alternative occupations; (2) 
the supply was also significantly greater in areas with higher proportions 
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of black women in the labor force, with particularly high elasticities 
in the southern cities; and (3) higher levels of AFDC payments were 
associated with reduced supplies of domestics, although with relatively 
low elasticities. 

The major findings of the demand analysis confirmed the expected 
negative relationship between employment of domestics and domestic 
wages and a positive relationship between household income and employ- 
ment of domestics. 

Generally, the findings from the cross sectional analyses were most 
definitive in demonstrating the sensitivity of employment of domestic 
workers, both to relative wages in domestic service and to the availabil- 
ity (or nonavailability) of a supply of disadvantaged women, i.e.j poorly 
educated black women, for this occupation. 

Further insight concerning the relationship between employment of 
black women in domestic work and availability of alternative job op- 
portunities for them is provided by data from the 1968 National 
Longitudinal Survey of women, aged 18 to 24 years. This survey found 
that among young nonwhite women not enrolled in school, less than 0.5 per 
cent of those residing in large SMSA's (with a labor force of 500,000 or 
more) were employed as domestics, compared with 16 percent in medium- 
sized areas and to 22 percent in areas with less than 100,000 workers. 
The virtual disappearance of younger black women from the domestic 
occupation in large cities during the 1960's was probably associated 
with their higher educational attainment, compared with young black 
women in smaller cities and rural areas, with the more rapid expansion 
of job opportunities for them in clerical and other more desirable jobs 
in the larger metropolitan areas, and with the higher rates of AFDC 
payments available there. 

On the basis of the above analyses, it is reasonable to assume a 
continued declining. trend in employment of domestics, in combination 
with some moderate increase in their relative earnings under conditions 
of full employment. Among important specific contributing supply 
factors will be: (1) The continued decline in the number and proportion 
of poorly educated black women in the labor force, who have been a 
prime labor supply source for this work in recent decades; (2) the 
probable impact of the new Federal minimum wage for domestics, parti- 
cularly in the South, assuming even a modest degree of enforcement; 
and (3) the probability that existing geographical differentials in 
AFDC payments will also narrow, thus again tending to reduce the 
currently dispoportionate utilization of domestics in the South. On 
the other hand, any growth in the supply of poorly educated immigrants 
(legal or illegal) would tend to provide an alternative, although 
probably transitional source of workers for this occupation. 
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APPAREL INDUSTRY OPERATIVES 



Introduction 

• . ..' 

Apparel manufacturing, in most respects7 has been the prototype 
of low-wage industrial employment in this country. The term "sweatshop" 
had Its origins in the description of working conditions prevailing in 
the small tenement shops that characterized the new factory clothing 
industry in the decades immediately preceding World War I. Although 
unionization and protective labor legislation, have ameliorated many of 
the adverse features associated with the origins of this industry, ap- 
parel industry operatives still rank at or near the bottom of the job 
hierarchy among the major semiskilled operative occupations, as evidenced 
by their low average earnings, the virtual absence of formal training or 
educational entry requirements, and very limited promotional opportuni- 
ties. However, the existence of a substantial degree of unionisation 
in some sectors of the industry— typically those requiring a somewhat 
higher skill level—does provide somewhat higher earnings and status to 
apparel operatives, as a group, than to most low-skilled laborer and 
personal service jobs, as illustrated by the fact that our occupa- • 
tional status ranking places them at the low end of the group TV 
occupational status category, along with textile anJ leather products 
operatives. 

The apparel industry, as a wholer Is highly competitive. It is 
characterized by a basically simple and relatively static technology, 
low capital requirements, small firm sizec, and high rates of turnover 
among firms. Among the major branches of the industry, one distinct 
sector consists of the higher priced, fashion-oriented women's apparel 
industries. They are characterized by short production runs; they use 
highly diversified materials, and skilled operators generally still per- 
form the sewing operations for a whole garment. Other components of the 
industry, which now account for a major portion of its total force, are 
more amenable to larger volume operations, as typified by such branches 
as men s shirts, and work clothing. Firms in these branches tend to be 
larger and follow a "section system" of manufacture, in which each 
operator performs a highly specialized sewing task, requiring very 
limited skill or training. 

The fashion-oriented branches have had, in common, a stronger 
centrifugal orientation, as evidenced by the fact that— despite acceler- 
ated outmigration— over one-half of total employment in women's outerwear 
industries was still concentrated in the three Middle Atlantic States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 1970. In contrast, the 

volume industries, such as men's shirts, have for a number of decades 
been concentrated in the Southeastern States and, typically, in smaller 
cities or rural communities, where they have been able to tap large 
reserves of low-wag£ female labor. 
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Employment and Labor Supply Trends — The early origins and growth 
of the factory clothing industry are inextricably bound with the 
history of immigration into the United States and particularly of 
the successive waves of Jewish immigration from central and eastern 
Europe. It was the poor Jewish immigrants from the ghettoes of Poland 
and Russia — many of whom had. been employed as tailors or seamstresses 
in their countries of origin — who provided the initial supplies of cheap 
factory labor, both skilled and unskilled,, as these industries expanded 
during the decades immediately preceding World War I. 

Another aspect of the early labor supply for the apparel industry 
was the relatively large proportion of men initially employed in this 
low-wage field. In 1910, about 55 percent of all apparel industry 
workers were men. In succeeding decades, as tl>e proportion of foreign- 
bom workers declined, the apparel operative h^\^ become a predominantly 
female occupation. In 1970, 89 percent of all apparel industry operatives 
were women. 

Unlike many other lower level industries, appare"^ manufacturing 
employed a relatively low proportion of Negroes until .;v-»c<»nt decades. 
The proportion rose, however, from 7.5 percent in 1960 ". ^ percent 
in 1970, according to census data. One factor contributing^: ^ the 
relatively limited utilizaton of r^egrofes in this industry ri' een a 
continued reliance on other disad v '.aged minority groups, t " xhly those 
of Spanish origin, in areas where ci 3« groups are concer.tr.* r d in 
1970, Spanish-rorigin workers accounted ilor 11 percent of the r'T)par<hl 
operative work force — a much higher pr rtion than their ret)r se;, .a^ion 
in the employed work force as a whole. 

Until the past decade, the apparel maiiuxacturing industry had 
experienced a secular growth in emploj^vut-nt stimulated initially by 
the shift fi-om home sewing or custom work to factory manufacture and 
subsequently by growth in population axia rral per capita income. The 
total number of production workers in apparel manufacturing rose from 
819,000 in 1940 to a peak of 1,246,000 in 1966, according to BLS statis- 
tics. However, between 1966 and 1973, production worker employment in 
the industry declined by about 83,000, to 1,1635 000, with reductions 
distributed among almost all industry branches, except men's and boys' 
furnishings. 

This emplo3nnent reduction, iu the face of a continued upT^ard trend 
in apparel purchases by American consumers, has been attributed to the 
sharp increase of imports ciur-ng the past decade, primarily from low-wage 
countries such as Taiwan;, South Korea, Hong Kong, Japan, and Mexico. 
The degree of import penetration has been generally greater for most 
categories of wmu'^n.'s and glrls^ apparel than for men's clothing, and 
it has been grerxer for apparel iteius relying mainly o.i man-made fabrics, 
such as sweaters, blouses > and raincoats, than, for those relying on 
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cotton, such as men's work clothing and underwear. Apparel l-. v^s 
requiring higher-than-average degrees of skill and styling, ■ • '^J- as 
women s dresses and men's suits on the other hand, have exp.-.;;ced 
sfflallK? Inroads irom foreign competition, to date ^xp ........ ced 



This Tiassive influx of imports is clearly related to tl much 
tHt\lT' V^tt the major apparel exporting countries, compared 
ee-^ rS^M^^ f contributing factors .Ire the 

geuetal shift from reliance on natural fabrics to man-made fabrics the 

.'Sn/?f " ^""^^^ °' '''' "Pi*^-^ entrepre";urJ:i 

SortiJ^J low-wage exporting countries and major recent strides in 

worldwide communications and air transport. 

^oo. ^^""l^^^^* ^"'^^ agreements negotiated since 1971 have established 
restraints on the growth of imports for wool and man-made fibres a^d 
apparel. These agreements, in combination with the effects of the 
imnortf appeared to have slowed down the growth of 

imports. Their longer term impact is, however, still uncertain. 

Geographical Shifts in Apparel Empl^v,..n^--TV.» significant recent 
paiieLd'bv'f t:ir^oreign sources has been 

wttSi major . geographical redistribution of the apparel industry 

within the United States. The availability of a large pool of cheap 

localLatiorff'""''""' ^ ^^-^^ the iStiai 

and f segments of the apparel industry in New York City 

and in other large eastern seaboard cities. This locational advantage 
ormiss ^ in the early 1920' s as a result of the ^Soppage 

?Lhs i^Tif :t2 ^""'^ ^^P^^^^ unionism. ''victor 

lS^4 noted ^^nufacturing location trends between 1929 and 

T P^"""^ °f geographical redistribution were evi- 
apparel industry during this period. "Those apparel indus- 

eUher for ITrt Ttt"" '""P^^^"*^ ^""^ ^^^^ York City garment center 

tended to h^ve ^hf/ ? P^^ess or for styling and distribution 

New YorJoJ In ttl tl^t". comparative gains iw the states surrounding 

SothS) ol It T ^ r''" ^"-^^ """"^"'^ children's 

clothing). On the other hand, tiose industry brnnc.hes which were very 

ZT, T and ext..T.al e .nomies (e.gtrfuS 

i^aWsirof^'riL^Mo^rr"''"^'" ^-^^ - ' multivariate 

analysis of 10 locational factors, Fuchs concluded that "the desire to 

avoid unions and to utilize the less expensive labor of the South app°.. 
but?on!"lir i-fl-nces determining th. direction of redSlrl- 

rpl^M^^?"" '° ^^%^550'3, these shifts in ge ographical distribution w« re 
relatively gradual and coincided with continued strong secular growth 
xn overall apparel manufacturing employment. .Beginnin- in the 1950's 
however, the overall rate of apparel industry .^lo.nn.^t growth slowed 
down appreciably and, at the same time, the rate'of' relocation accelerated 
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rapidly. As a result, employment in the New York apparel industry 
dropped severely both in absolute numbers and its share of the national 
total. Between 1950 and 1970, apparel industry employment in the New 
York SMSA declined from 311,000 to 173,000, while its share of total 
apparel employment fell by more than one-half, from 29.2 percent in 
1950 to 14.2 percent in 1970. Similar, although less severe, reductions 
occurred in New England and in the Midwest. In contrast to this de- 
clining pattern in the North, the Southern States experienced a major 
expansion in apparel industry employment. Between 1950 and 1970, the 
number of employed apparel workers in the Southern States increased by 
about 280 percent, from 180,000 to 501,000, while their share of total 
apparel employment rose from 16.9 to 41.1 percent. 

The root causes for the massive geographical redistribution of 
apparel industry employment are by almost all accounts associated with 
the geographical differentials in wage rates and in labor costs in this 
highly competitive, labor intensive industry. The extent of these 
differentials is illustrated by the following comparisons, based on 
recent BLS wage surveys .JL9/ ' 

• In the women* s and misses' dress manufacturing industry, among 
12 cities surveyed, average hourly earnings of section-system sewing 
machine operators in August 1971 ranged from lows of $1.88 in Miami 
and $2.03 in Dallas to highs of $2.83 in Chicago and $3.22 in New York 
City. . . 

• In the men's and boys' suit and coat manufacturing industry, 
average hourly earnings of sewing machine operators, in April 1973, 
ranged from a low of $2.64 in the Southeastern States to a high of 
$3.52 in the Middle Atlantic States. 

• In the trouser manufacturing industry, hourly earnings similarly 
ranged from $1.84 in North. Carolina to $2.55 in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

Regional wage differentials alone cannot, however, fully explain 
the sharp and sustained migration of the apparel industry in the past 
two decades. Such differentials existed in earlier decades as well. 
It seems probable that the high rate of out-movement in recent years 
has been prompted by a number of additional economic and locational 
factors, including the increased postwar concentration of raw materials 
sources (particularly the new synthetic textiles plants) in the Southern 
States, the heavy competitive pressures upon the domestic apparel in- 
dustry stemming from increased foreign competition and the rapid 
extension of our national highway network (thus" reducing the need 
for market proximity). 

In addition, there is considerable evidence that labor factors — 
other than those directly reflected in wage rate differentials — may 
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also have played an Important role. The two major unions in the aooarel 

i^^ranHt^L^'T r ^^^-^-^ - ^ou±n.nt foroe i'n^r^'^' 

n!n^ northern and midwest em apparel manufacturing 

centers They have, however, met with limited success in organizing 

"out';? t:"^%f'^r °' - as inloL ol'the 

to nl^ districts in Northern States. This has not only served 

In ltl''TrT,.\^.°''^^ differentials but has given employers 

in the established centers the further motivation to relocate in order 

bar^'rr ^ ""^^'^ °' ^^^^^^^ ''-onstraints under collectJJe! 

bargaining agreements. Additional considerations, noted in re-nt 

^;r^.r^ . "Vf"''"''" ^'"'"2 ^^^""^ New Y^rk garment dl^Jrict 

?hf J i^oM °' congestion, high ...ntals. and urban blight. 

These problems appear to have been compounded in the late 1960 U hv 
ev dence of considerable labor recruitmeut difficStief in' he LtL- 
politan apparel industry, even in the face of d. dining employment levels. 

Apparel Labor Market Contrasts; New York S MSA vs. North Carolina— 
In ordkr to provide additional ins ights on labor .arke factors inf^u^; ;- 
ImnH °' ^PP^^"^ "l^ted labor supply 

parisSn T* J^^-P?-- V'-f^cturing areas were selected for'com- 
parison: New York City SMSA and North Carolina. Between I960 and 1970, 
total apparel industry employment, as reported in the decennial censuses 

tolyrooo' Tr"" '"^f- r':f^'"' '""^ ^^^S^' 25"SoO * 

63.000. """^ ^ '^"'''^ Carolina, rising from 33.000 to 

tlnn.i^? ""^^ apparel industry work force has included an excep- 

aee S P"P°«i°n of older workers, as evidenced by a median 

age (for women employees) of 45 years in I960. Moreover, relatively 
few younger workers entered the New York apparel industr^ in the follow- 
xng decade. As a result, the median age of New York female apparel 
workers rose by nearly 3.5 years to 48.4 years, comparrwith'a'ecline 
of about one-half year in the median age of all employed women" in the 
rTn^°^ t""^^' -""t^"-*--, the apparel industry wor^ force in North 

Carolina has consisted predominantly of younger women, and the median 
age of women employees there rose by only one year between 1960 and 1970. 

These ccr.trasts in age structure are to be expected, to some extent 
iowevL'T" °' declining and expanding industries or occupaSns ' 

However in combination with collateral information about recruiLnt 
tlln" It^" experienced by New York apparel manufacturers in the late 
tti. ^^ ^"P^^' reluctance of younger workers to enter 

^nn^t? 7 ^^^^ contributed in some degree to the reduction in 
apparel employment in the New York areas. 

two i" '^^"f^ composition of the apparel work force in these 

two areas also show a significant contrast. In Nev' York, the percentage 
of nonwhite workers rose only slightly, from 11.2 to 11.7 percent 
betwee;. 1960 and 1970. In North Carolina, tho percentage of nonwhite 
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workers rose sharply, from 4.6 to 16.2 percent. This sharp increase 
paralleled the experience of most Southern States in this industry, 
with the exception of those with large Spanish origin or other white 
"ethnic" populations, such as Florida, Texas, and Louisiana. 

Several explanations have been offered for the relatively limited 
growth in the percentage of nonwhites in the New York apparel industry, 
i.e., the general contraction in job opportunities in the industry, 
apparent employer preferences for Puerto Rican workers (who accounted 
for about the same proportion of the work force there as did nonwhites), 
and the rapid growth of New York welfare rolls. In turn, the rapid 
growth in the nonwhite ratio in North Carolina and other Southern 
States has been attributed to a combination of^rapid apparel industry 
employment growth and reduced availability of white women for these 
low-wage jobs — with som';i possible "assist" from the impact of Federal 
equal employment opportvinity programs. 

Interarea Differences in Apparel Employment Trends; An Econometric 
Approach 

In an effort to broaden our assessment of the factors contributing 
to the recent geographical shifts in the industry, a number of econo- 
mvBtric models were tested using the data base of large SMSA's, with 
2!)0,000 or more population, "described in chapter IV. In these models, 
the dependent variable was the percentage change in apparel industry 
employment between 1960 and 1970. We postulated that . the interarea 
variations in apparel industry employment growth were a function of: 

' (1) Apparel operatives' earnings, as approximated by full-year 
median annual earnings of female sewers and stitchers in 1969, in each 
area 

(2) Median 1969 earnings of all women with earnings in each area 

(3) Female unemployment rates in each area 

(4) Average AFDC payments per family in each area 

(5) The percentage growth in each area's total labor force between 
1960 and 1970. 

For the combined sample of 61 areas, our findings indicate that 
apparel employment growth was greater in areas of high unemployment, in 
areas where the ratio of apparel workers' w.^ges to average public 
assistance payments was higher, and where labor force growth, generally, 
was more rapid. These factors explained nearly one- third of the ob- 
served variance and all were highly significant, at the .95 confidence 
level or above. 
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In the non-South areas, only two of these variables were sigai- 
f leant — the unemployment rate and the labor force growth rate. In 
the Southern SMSA's, two variables proved significant In accounting for 
variations In apparel employment growth. These were the full-year 
median earnings of all women In the area's labor force, which proved 
strongly and negatively corralated with apparel employment growth, and 
the relationship between apparel workers earnings and AFDC, which was 
positively correlated with employment growth. 

Some of the specific flndlngo stemming from this analysis are 
summarized below: 

(1) Apparel employers have moved differentially to areas where 
large reserves of low-wage female labor exist. This Is Indicated 
separately In the positive association between 1970 unemployment rates 
and employment growth In the non-South and the strong negative asso- 
ciation between median earnings of all women and employment growth In 
the South. In the South, app^^rel employers have also moved Into areas 
where AFDC payments are lower. In relation to apparel worker earnings. 

(2) It is clear, too, that these separate labor market variables 
have had a differential Impact upon Intrareglonal differences in 
apparel employment growth. For example, the significant positive 
relationship to overall labor force growth in the non-South may be due 
to the greater relative growth in regional apparel markets in areas 
such as the West Coast, which continued to enjoy a relatively rapid 
rate of overall population growth during the 1960 ^s. 

(3) Similarly, the highly significant positive relationship 
between 1970 female unemployment rates in the non-South and apparel 
Industry employment trends—and the absence of the relationship in 
the South—may be due, in part, to the fact that such unemployment 
rates did not provide a satisfactory measure of female labor reserves 
in the more rural South. 

(4) Finally, we must assume that intrareglonal and interarea 
differences in product mix and in many other specific characteristics 
of area labor markets, e.g., proximity to textile and other material 
sources, also contributed to these locational trends but were inade- 
quately reflected in our models. 



Employment and Labor Supply Outlook 

Population growth and projected longer terra increases in real per 
capita income are expected to contribute to continued growth in con- 
sumer demand for apparel industry products. Based on these and related 
factors, the Bureau of Labor Statistics projected a 16 percent growth 
in apparel industry employment between 1970 and 1985 in its 1973 projee 
tions. The uncertain outlook for import competition, however, has made 
such longer term projections of domestic apparel Industry employment 
particularly hazardous. 
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From the labor supply standpoint, our labor force projections do 
suggest, however, some prospective constraints on employment growth 
in the apparel operative occupation. Based on our projections of the 
labor force by occupational group, the number of women workers in all 
operative occupations (other than transport) is expected to increase 
by 14 percent between 1970 and 1985, compared with a BLS-rrojected 
increase of 16 percent in apparel worker requirements. The supply 
of :women apparel operatives, moreover, can be expected to increase at 
a considerably lower rate than the average for all women operatives, 
in view of the low-wage and status ranking of this occupation. Thus, 
under conditions of high aggregative labor demand and of some stability 
in the level of appi,::el imports, the apparel industry may experience 
some labor recruitment difficulties, in the 1980* s similar to those 
evidenced in the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

In view of the highly competitive nature of this industry and 
its geographic mobility, any squeeze on low-wage female labor supply for 
the industry in existing locations can be expected to prompt continued 
movements of the industry to remaining areas with reserves of low-wage 
female labor, as well as increased utilization of minority group workers, 
where available. Such factors as the rate of economic development of 
the Deep South, the extent of unionization, and the extent to which 
earnings of minority group women workers will "catch up" with those 
of other women will be important variables. 

Enactment of recent welfare reform proposals, establishing minimum 
levels of welfare payments substantially above those now prevailing 
in many Southern States, would also tend to raise the "reservation" 
wage of women workers there. A national minimum Wcilfare payment level 
could therefore have the effect of slowing down migration of apparel 
plants to low-wage communities and raising the relative wages of apparel 
workers, generally. 



CONSTRUCTION LA.BOREHS 
Occupational Characteristics 

From C£he era of the pyramids on, the construction laborer occupation 
has provided a historical prototype of heavy unskilled manual work, per- 
formed frequently under onerous conditions, by the lowest class or caste 
groups in society. A considerable, although unmeasured, proportion of 
all construction laborer jobs probably still correspond reasonably well 
to this description. However, the progressive introduction of mechanical 
power-operated equipment for a wide range of specialized construction 
tasks has reduced the "backbreaking" aspects of many of these jobs and 
has imposed an increased requirement for at least a moderate degree of 
initial training. The latter types of jobs probably now constitute a 
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substantial proportion of all jobs performed by construction laborers 
and are often analogous in skill requirements to those performed by 
semiskilled operatives in many industrial occupations. 

. Some confirmation of the mixed skill composition of the construction 
laborer occupation is provided by the results of a 1963 Labor Department- 
CPS survey of occupational training of American workers. Only 13.4 per- 
cent indicated that no training of any type was needed for their occu- 
pation, compared with 18.4 percent of laborers in manufacturing 
occupations and 25.2 percent in nonmanuf acturing occupations, other 
than construction. 20/ 

The nature of the construction laborer job and the relative 
utilization of laborers compared with skilled workers vary considerably 
among the major branches of the industry. Private residential building, 
the J.arge single component of the industry, is still conducted pre- 
dominantly by small specialized contractor firms, whereas larger firms 
predominate in nonresidential construction and in public workers con- 
struction. The lattor are more highly capitalized, make more extensive 
utiliz.:ition of construction machinery, and— in turn—tend to have a 
lower relative requirement for construction laborers. 

Despite these considerable intraoccupational variations, earnings 
of construction laborers, as a group, compare unfavorably with those in 
more skilled occupational categories. Of a total of 631,000 male 
construction laborers reported in the 1970 census, only 47 percent 
had worked^ for a full year (50-52 weeks) in 1969. Median earnings of 

full-year" construction laborers were about 27 percent below those of' 
full-year construction craft workers and 17 percent below those of male 
nontransport operatives. On the other hand, full-year construction 
laborers' earnings were about 1 percent higher than those of all nonfarm 
laborers and substantially above those of male workers in the personal 
service and farm laborer occupations included in our group V category. 
These earnings comprisons are thus quite consistent with our occupational 
status ranking of construction laborers at the upper range of group V. 

Other characteristics of this occupation, too, have contributed to 
its relatively low status ranking. Construction workers have tvpically 
experienced the highest unemployment rates of any large occupational 
group in the labor force. Thus, in March 1970, 13.2 percent of con- 
sftruction laborers were unemployed, compared with unemployment rates 
of 8.2 percent for all nonfarm laborers and of 3.6 percent for all 
male workers in the experienced civilian labor force, 16 years and 
over. In addition, the construction industry is among the most 
hazardous of the Nation's industries, with work injury rates (in terms 
of man-days lost) nearly three times as high as the average f or -.^11 ' 
manufacturing industries in V/JO. J 

. I 

Employment and Labor Supply Trends- -Accordl7ip to decennia,; census 
statistics, the number of employed construction laborers, during the 
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census survey weeks, declined from 663,000 in 1950 to 650,000 in 1960 
and 601,000 in 1970. Over these decades, their proportion of the 
total male employed labor force fell from 1.62 percent in 1950 to 
1.26 percent in 1970. In contrast, CPS statistics available for the 
past decade indicate a small increase in annual average employment of 
construction laborers, from 784,000 in I960 to 812,000 in 1970, and a 
smaller decline in their proportion of total male employment, from 
1.79 percent in 1960 to 1.65 percent in 1970. 

Both the census data and the CPS/BLS annual data indicate, however, 
that construction laborers have declined relative to the total construc- 
tion industry work fofce. This declining relative requirement for 
construction laborers is closely associated with major technological 
changes in the construction industry, including progressive substi- 
tution of power equipment for hand labor, the introduction of labor 
saving materials, the larger scale of construction projects, and the 
increased role of off site assembly in the industry in recent years. 

As in other low-level occupations, the labor supply for construc- 
tion laborer jobs has been, drawn disproportionately from the most 
disadvantaged elements of the labor force— recent immigrants, nonwhites 
and the least educated. In 1910, nearly one-half (49 percent) of all 
construction laborers were either foreign born or black. With the 
sharp reduction of immigration following World War I, the proportion 
of foreign-born white workers in the occupation dropped sharply in 
subsequent decades. They were replaced both by native white workers and 
by black workers. Tha proportion of black workers rose from 19 to 25 9 
percent between 1910 and 1950, in contrast to a reduction in the pro-' 
portion of white foreign-born workers, from 30 to 8.5 percent. 

Construction laborers as a group have also been characterized by 
a low level of educational attainment. In I960, only 19 percent of 
all construction laborers had completed 12 or more years of schooling 
compared with an average of 47.6 percent for all experienced male 
workers and 21.1 percent among those in group V occupations as a whole. 

The decade of the 1960's witnessed a significant shift in the 
composition of the construction laborer work force. Based on decennial 
census data, the proportion of younger workers, aged 16 to 24 years, in 
this occupation rose from 18.5 percent in 1960 to 26.5 percent in 1970. 
This increase was due entirely to an inflow of younger white men into 
construction laborer jobs, and— in turn— contributed to a particularly 
sharp increase in the proportion of high sciiuol graduates among con- 
struction laborers, from 19 percent in 1960 to 33.6 percent in 1970. 
At the same time, the overall proportion of nonwhites in the occupation 
fell from 29.6 percent in 1960 to 25.6 percent, reflecting relatively 
high withdrawal rates on the part of adult nonwhite men from construc- 
tion laborer work. These trends continued through the early 1970' s 
based on available CPS data. ' 
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In summary, the period since 1960 has witnessed a significant 
transformation of the construction laborer work force from one 
staffed predominantly by mature men workers with low educational 
levels— and including a large proportion of blacks— to one increas- 
ingly reliant upon better educated white youth, particularly during 
peak seasonal periods of construction activity. 

Earnings of Construction Laborers in Relation to Labor Supply 
Factors— In view of the wide observed regional differentials in rela- 
tive wages for unskilled workers in the construction industry, we 
have attempted, through use of econometric models, to determine the 
extent to which labor supply factors have contributed to these varia- 
tions. For this purpose, median annual earnings data, by SMSA, bave 
been used as a "pruxy" for actual wage rates or hourly earnings. The 
major portion of this analysis was based on published census data for 
68 SMSA s with 250,000 or more population, used as the data base for 
the econometric studies described in chapter IV. Relative occupational 
earnings for construction laborers were computed separately, as a ratio 
to earnings of carpenters and to a "standardized" occupational wage 
level for each SMSA, based on an average of median earnings in selected 
inale occupations in each SMSA,. using fixed national employment weights. 
(See chapter IV.) <r j t> . 

The various models tested postulated that relative wages of con- 
struction laborers were a function of: 

(1) Certain characteristics of the occupational labor supply of 
each SMSA, i.e., the proportions of the occupation who were black, whA 
were aged 16 to 24, or who had 12 or more years of education 



The percentage of the occupation that was unionized 



(3) General labor market conditions in the SMSA as measured by 
relative unemployment rates for construction laborers compared with those 
of carpenters and by the labor force participation rates for males aged 
16 to 24 

(4) Rel:«tiv" labor market opportunities for black workers, com- 
pared with white male workers, as measured by the respective proportions 
who were high school graduates in the SMSA and by the ratio of median 
annual earnings of black males to white males in the SMSA. 

Certain of the models also introduced additional possible explana- 
tory variables, such as the proportion of construction contracts awarded 
for nonresidential vs. residential construction, the proportion of the 
SMSA labor force employed in higher wage industries, and the proportion 
of construction laborers who were of Spanish origin. 
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Our hypothesis, generally, was that differential concentrations of 
youth and of blacks in the occupation as well as higher relative unem- 
plo3nnent rates in the occupation would tend to depress relative wage 
rates for construction laborers, whereas such factors as a higher con- 
centration of better educated workers, greater relative economic 
opportunities for black workers, and a greater degree of. unionization 
in the occupation would tend to raise relative wage rates. Major find- 
ings of these studies are summarized below: 

1, Labor supply factors, in combination with the unionization 
variable, were found to explain a major portion of the inter-SMSA 
differences in relative earnings of construction laborers, as indi- 
cated by coefficients of determination (p2) of ,641 and • 774 on alter- 
native^ formulations of this model. These coefficients are considered 
very satisfactory for cross sectional models of this type, particularly 
in view of inherent limitations of the available data base* They were 
superior to similar coefficients derived from our analyses of inter- 
area differences in relative wages in other selected low- level occu- 
pations • 

2. In the model using the ratio of earnings of construction 
laborers to those of carpenters as a dependent variable, we found that 
— both for the full sample of all SMSA's and for the non-South SMSA's, 
separately analyzed — the most significant single explanatory variable 
was the relative education of black males to that of white males in 
the SMSA» Relative wages of construction laborers rose as the edu- 
cation of black men approached that of whites, with an elasticity at 
the mean of .30 in the overall model. Relative wage rates for con- 
struction laborers also tended to rise with the degree of unionization 
-of this occupation relative to that of carpenters. Conversely, higher 
concentrations of younger workers in the occupation (relative to car- 
penters) , as well as high relative unemployment rates for construction 
laborers, tended to reduce relative earnings of construction laborers. 

3. In the model using the ratio of construction laborers' earnings 
to the standardized area earnings average, we also found that higher 
concentrations of youth and of black workers had a depressing effect 
upon relative wages, whereas higher concentrations of more educated 
workers as well as a higher degree of unionization (in the non-South) 
were associated with higher relative wages, A greater concentration 

of the male labor fcvce iti higher wage industries was also associated 
with higher relative wages for the- construction laborers. 

4. Finally, a comparison of cross sec tional models for 1960 and 
1970 was made, based on the ratio of median earnings of all construc- 
tion laborers to those of carpenters. The most significant explanatory 
variable in these models was found to be the relative median earnings 
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of blacks to those of white male workers, which provided a measure 
of relative economic opportunity of blacks in the various SMSA^s, 
The elasticity of this variable, moreover, rose from ,34 in 1960 to 
•53 in 1970, suggesting more sensitivity of the unskilled-skilled 
wage differential in 1970 to reductions in labor market discrimina- 
tion against black workers. Other variables found to be significant 
—but with much lower elasticities— were differential unemployment 
rates (1970 only) and percentage of black men in the labor force. 



Factors Affecting Composition of Construction Labor Work Fo 



rce 



The preceding analyses demonstrated that interarea differences 
in the characteristics of the construction laborer work force (i.e., 
race, age, education), as ^ell as other labor market variables, have 
been significantly associated with differences in relative earnings 
of construction laborers. A corollary of this analysis is an attempt 
to identify, in turn, the key factors that are associated with dif- 
ferences in the relative concentrations of blacks or youth in construc- 
tion laborer jobs. The overall availability of workers with these 
characteristics for employment in lower level occupations is expected 
to change significantly in the doming decade— hence an identification 
of the factors contributing to their differential participation in a 
specific lower level occupation, i.e., construction laborers, may 
provide useful insights concerning their responsiveness to such 
inducements as increases in relative wages, if these are needed to 
attract additional workets. 

In the case of youth, for example, it is relevant to know what 
factors have been most closely associated with the sharp increase in 
the proportion of youth employed as construction laborers during the 
past decade, . Since the available time series data is very limited 
for such an analysis, we have attempted to derive some insights from 
analysis of our cross section of SMSA^s in 1970. Simply stated, were 
the interarea differences in the proportion of youth in construction 
laborer jobs solely a function of differences in the proportion of 
younger workers in each area^s labor force, or were other factors, 
such as differences in labor market conditions, in relative wages or 
in relative availability of "competing" labor force groups, also 
significant? 

The empirical findings for the youth "concentration" equation 
indicate that, as expected, the percentage of youth in construction 
laborer jobs varied directly with their overall proportion in the SMSA 
labor force (elasticity, 1.33); that it was higher in areas where 
relative wages of construction laborers were lower (elasticity, -.55); 
and that it was lower in areas where more youth were neither ±k school 
nor at work. These findings in turn imply that the influx of ynuth 
into construction laborer jobs during the past decade was indeed a 
key factor checking the relative growth in construction laborer wages 
during the 1960^s. Conversely, the projected decline in the percentage 
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of younger workers in the labor force — other factors being equal — can 
be expected to result in a somewhat more-than-proportionate reduction 
in their availability for construction laborer jobs and in an increase 
in relative wages. The findings also suggest the potential for in- 
creasing the supply of such youthful workers for construction laborer 
jobs by tapping the labor reserve of unemployed out-of-school youth. 

The results from a second "concentration" equation — that for black 
workers — tend to confirm the relationship expected from "crowding" 
theories, i.e., that a high proportion of blacks, or other disadvantaged 
minorities, in a given population is associated with a lower relative 
wage for that occupation. However, the most important explanatory 
variables in this model are those that measure the relative economic 
status of black workers in various labor markets. The median earnings 
of black men relative to white men provides a useful index for this 
purpose. The relationship proved particularly significant in the non- 
South where a 1-percent increase in the black/white earnings ratio was 
associated with about a 2.5-percentage point decline in the concentration 
of blacks in construction laborer jobs. Conversely, the black concen- 
tration index shows a significant, but relatively inelastic, relationship 
to the ratio of black workers' earnings as construction laborers to 
earnings of all black workers. On balance, these relationships thus 
confirm the hypothesis that the proportion of black workers in construc- 
tion laborer jobs will continue to decline as a result of narrowing of 
both the educational and income gaps between black and white workers. 

Emp loymen t Ou t look 

Projections of construction industry output and employment, under 
full employment assumptions, generally anticipate substantial growth 
in this sector in the coming decades. The most recent BLS projections, 
issued in December 1973, indicate an increase in total contract con- 
struction payroll employment of 19 percent, from 4,352,000 in 1972 to ^ 
5,184,000 in 1985. In turn, BLS staff have projected an increase in 
employment of construction laborers from an annual average of about 
870,000 in 1972 to about 1.0 million in 1985. 

This BLS projection of growth in construction laborer requirements 
of about 15 percent between 1972 and 1985 can be contrasted with our 
projiection that the number of men available for all categories of nonfarm 
laborer jobs will increase by only 5 percent between 1970 and 1985 
(chapter V). More specifically, the analysis of recent trends in the 
construction laborer work force has revealed that employment in this 
occupation increased in recent years because of a large-scale inflow 
of younger white workers, offsetting the withdrawal of older men, 
particularly blacks — many of whom apparently progressed to higher wage, 
higher status occupations. Such factors as the generally high level 
of labor demand in the late 1960's, as well as rising educational 
levels and reduced discrimination against blacks in higher level oc- 
cupations, contributed to the significant declines in participation 
of older men in this occupation. 
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If high aggregate employment levels are restored, these factors 
would again be operative. At the same time, the overall labor supply 
of younger men is projected to decline, beginning in the late 1970»s, 
as illustrated by a projected reduction of 13 percent in the male labor 
force, aged 16 to 21 years, between 1980 and 1985. Moreover, a re- 
duced supply of younger entrants into the labor force in the 1980' s 
will tend to more than proportionately reduce the -percentage of these 
younger men available for construction laborer jobs, in the absence 
of higher relative wages or other inducements. Thus, it is evident 
that, to meet the BLS-projected employment levels, construction 
employers will have to recruit a significantly higher proportion of 
the available low-level male labor force than in recent years. One 
of tbo consequences will be a probable resumption of the longer term 
trend towards narrowing of the unskilled-skilled labor wage differen- 
tial in the construction industry. 

It should be noted, however, that there is a very large potential 
for more effective utilization of available labor resources in this 
occupation, through increased mechanization, "decasualization" of the 
work force (as in longshoring) , systematic efforts to reduce season- 
ality, and improved labor market organization— all of which should 
contribute to both a reduction of the chronically high unemployment 
rate in this occupation and to an increase in its attractiveness 
compared with other lower skilled jobs. Improved opportunities for 
on-the-job training and for upgrading of laborers to journeymen jobs 
would also increase the ability of employers to recruit younger men 
for this work. 

In summary, therefore, our assessment suggests that if overall 
construction activity does expahd, as indicated by recent projections, 
this will result in a considerably tighter labor market for unskilled 
construction labor in the 1980 's than in the preceding decade and in 
a probable increase in relative wages for construction laborers. In 
addition, there are other socially desirable options that will be 
available to employers, organized labor, and labor market agencies 
to facilitate meeting these manpower needs. 



HOSPITAL ATTENDANTI 



,21/ 



Occupational Status— Hnsp-i' tal attendants perform a variety of 
duties requiring limited training that contribute to the comfort and 
care of patients in hospitals and other health facilities. They are 
at the lower end of the occupational hierarchy among health care per- 
sonnel, working in a supporting role to registered nurses (RN's) and 
licensed practical nurses (LPN's). 

By some criteria, hospital attendants fall near the low end of the 
occupational rank structure. Annual earnings of hospital attendants 
are lower than those of many other occupations in the group V category 
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Many of the tasks performed by hospital attendants can also be regarded 
as unpleasant and dull, as illustrated by Studs Terkel's case study of 
one young nurse aide who described her duties as "makin' bed pans and 
rotten stuff like that."^/ The occupation is typically nonunionized 
and offers very limited promotional opportunities* 

Yet, hospital attendants tend to rank higher than most other lower 
level occupations in both groups IV and V, in terms of the educational 
attainment of its work force and of prestige, as reflected in various 
surveys. The latter ranking is probably related, in part, to the 
higher social status generally associated with care of the ailing and 
the higher discipline and training required in a hospital environment. 
Thus, the occupational status of hospital attendants, based on our 
analysis of its labor force composition in 1960, places them at about 
the 20th percentile in the rank ordering of occupations— significantly 
higher than that of .„the three other occupations described in the pre- 
ceding sections of this chapter. 

Employment and Labor Supply, Trends — Hospital attendants have also 
experienced more rapid growth rates than any of the other lower level 
occupations in our study. Based on decennial census data, the number 
of hospital attendants in the experienced civilian labor force has 
approximately doubled in each decade since 1940, growing from 102,000 
in 1940 to 752,000 in 1970. 

The major factor in this rapid growth during the 1960's was the 
overall expansion of employment in the medical and health services 
industry, as a result of the increasing hospitalization and health 
insurance coverage cf the population, including the medicaid and 
Medicare programs, of increases in real per capita income, and ad- 
vances in medical technology. 

Based on 1960 and 1970 census data, the primary sources of recruits 
for this growing occupation consisted of women workers, from a broad 
age range, and of younger white men, in the 16 to 24 year age group. 
The proportion of women among hospital attendants rose from 73.8 percent 
in 1960 to 84.6 percent in 1970. The median age of women hospital at- 
tendants dropped by only about 1 year, from 39.7 to 38.6 years, indi- 
cating a substantial inflow of mature, as well as younger women, into 
these jobs. Among male hospital attendants, the median age declined by 
5 years, from 37.3 to 32.3 years, suggesting a significant out-move- 
ment of adult men, over the decade. The overall percentage of nonwhites 
in hospital attendants jobs increased over the decade, from 25.2 to 
26.6 percent. An increase in the proportion of nonwhites among women 
in these jobs was partly offset by a reduction in the proportion of 
nonwhites among male hospital attendants. 

These labor supply sources appear to have been generally adequate 
to meet employer recruitment needs. A number of health manpower studies 
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conducted during the past decade generally have not indicated any 
major recruitment problems for low-skilled hospital personnel, in 
contrast to severe shortages of registered nurses and licensed 
practical nurses. Confirming evidence is provided by the relatively 
large increases in wage rates for the latter categories of personnel, 
whereas hospital attendants experienced an average rate of wage in- 
creases over the decade, despite the sharp growth in their employment. 

these trends, in turn, suggest that the relatively sharper in- 
creases in employment of hospital attendants than of trained nurses 
between 1960 and 1970 resulted from a reallocation of some duties, 
previously performed by nurses, to nurse aides and other hospital 
attendants, in view of the widening wage differential between the 
two categories of personnel and the increased availability of untrained 
women and youth. 

Labor Market Factors Affecting Relative Employment and Wages of 
Hospital Attendants— The above inferences concerning the relationship 
between relative employment and relative earnings of hospital attendants 
—on the one hand—and the supply of workers for health attendants' jobs 
have been tested by use of a number of econometric models. Although' 
precise variables used varied in each test, the general approach in 
all was based on the premise that, as in other "segmented" labor 
markets, the supply of workers available for work as hospital at- 
tendants Is drawn disproportionately from certain population groups, 
e.g., nonwhiuas, youth, and women with limited education or specialized 
training. Scnh individuals have often had a restricted choice of work- 
ing in a specific lower level occupation, such as hospital attendants 
(provided such jobs are available) , of working in other lower level 
occupations, or of not working at all. Thus, to the extent that the 
employment of hospital attendants is a func^;ion of labor supply condi- 
tions and of relative wages, employment would be expected to be higher 

relative to the total size of the hospital or health services industry— 
where the supply of such workers is greater and where alternative job 
opportunities (or nonemployment sources of income) are less attractive. 

Relative employment of horpital attendants— One model 
tested defined relative employment of female hospital attendants as the 
ratio of female hospital attendants employed in each area to total female 
employment in group IV and V occupations in that area. The model postu- 
lated that this was a function of total hospital employment, of relative 
wages of hospital attendants in the area, and of certain specified 
characteristics of the area's labor market. Relative employment of 
female hospital attendants was found to be significantly affected by 
a number of key labor supply variables. It was found to be higher in 
areas where relative earnings of hospital attendants were higher, where 
women constituted a. larger share of the total labor force, where female 
unemployment rates were higher, and where the educational level. of 
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women workers was above average. Their relative employment was, however, 
found to be lower in areas with a higher percentage of nonwhites in the 
labor force, possibly because total lower level employment tends to be 
higher in such areas, as a result of "crowding"^of black workers in 
such jobs as domestics. 

(b) Relative wages — A similar effort was made to determine 
the extent to which relative wages of hospital attendants, compared with 
those of other Group IV and V workers, were influenced by certain labor 
market characteristics. For women hospital attendants, full-year earn-, 
ings were found to be significantly lower (relative to those in other 
group IV and V occupations) in areas with higher proportions of women in 
the labor force and to be significantly higher in areas with greater 
proportions of nonwhites. (The latter finding, which parallels the find- 
ings on relative employment, may also be due to the likelihood that, as 
the proportion of nonwhite women in an area's labor force increases, it 
is likely to exert a greater depressing influence on other, less 
desirable, low-level jobs in which they are crowded" than it does 

upon hospital attendants, thus raising the relative wage for the-^latter . ) 

In the case of male hospital attendants, relative earnings.. were 
found to be significantly lower in areas where greater proportions of 
youth, aged 16 to 24, were in the labor force and significantly higher 
in areas with higher percentages of nonwhites and where public assistance 
payments to fami.Lles were greater. 

Variables such as educational level were lound to be insignificant 
in both equations, as was the level of public assistance in the case of 
female hospital attendants. Also, the relative proportion of women 
in the labor force had no significant effect on relative wages of male 
hospital attendants. 

(c) Relative concentration of youth — In addition to the above 
findings, based on the speciric models described above, additional in- 
sights were derived from the more generalized low-level labor force 
models described in chapter IV. Most of the empirical tests of these 
models failed to prove applicable to the hospital attendants* occupation, 
partly— -we believe — because of the higher status of this occupation, 
compared with others included in this comparative analysis. However, 
this approach did yield significant results in explaining interarea 
differences in the relative concentration of younger women, aged 16 to 

24 years, in hospital attendants* jobs. We found that "youth concen- 
tration" among female hospital attendants was significantly higher in 
areas 'where relative wages of hospital attendants were higher (based on 
a broadly standardized area occupational wage measure) and where median 
annual earnings of full-year black women workers in 1969 more closely 
approximated those of white wom'en. Youth concentration was significantly 
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loser, as might be expected, In areas where hospital attendant employ- 
ment had grown less rapidly and also in areas with higher concentrations 
of Spanish-origin women workers. These variables in combination ex- 
plained about one-third of the variance in the youth concentration 
variable. 



***** 



One general observation based on these cross sectional studies is 
that both relative employment and wages have been found to be sensitive 
to some degree to relevant demographic labor supply variables as well 
as to other factors, such as area unemployment rates. The findings tend 
to confirm the hypothtsis that the large inflow of women into the labor 
force during the 1960's was a key factor facilitating rapid growth in 
hospital attendants' employment, compared with other skilled health 
occupations, while tending to check the relative growth in wages for 
this occupation. The empirical evidence also tends to suggest that 
.younger workers, mainly white, were substitutes for minority group 
workers in this occupation and were more likely to be employed in 
these jobs in areas where the proportion of minority workers was low 
and/or where earnings opportunities for minority workers were more 
favorable. 

Employment Outlook 

The longer range employment outlook for hospital attendants continue 
to be highly favorable. Th'^ BLS, in its 1973 projections, estimated an 
annual employment growth rate of 3.6 percent for hospital attendants 
between 1972 and 1985, more than twice the projected growth rate for 
total employment under full employment conditions. Enactment of national 
health insurance legislation would further enhance the prospects for a 
rapid increase in requirements for hospital attendants, as well as for 
other health service occupations. 

The projected shif ts J.n composition of the labor force over this' 
period suggest, however, that hospitals and similar institutions may 
experience more difficulty in recruitment of personnel for hospital 
attendants' jobs, under existing relative wages, than they did during 
the past decade. One important consideration is a projected slowdown 
in the rate of labor force growth for women workers, who now comprise 
.85 percent of the labor force in this occupation. The BLS labor force 
projections indicate that women will account for only 46 percent of the 
increase in labor force bet>7een 1970 and 1985, compared with 60 percent 
of the growth over the 1960-70 decade. Moreover, as a result of reduced 
marriage and birth rates, n greater proportion of women workers will have 
had sustained periods of work experience and— to this extent—be less 
amenable to entering or remaining in low-skilled and, essentially, dead- 
end jobs, such as those of hospital attendants. 
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A further consideration is the projected reduction in the proportion 
of younger workers of both sexes who will be entering the labor force in 
the 1980^8. As in other lower level occupations, younger men and women 
were an important labor supply source for hospital attendants' jobs 
during the past decade. 

One favorable aspect of the labor supply outlook for this occupation 
is the fact that it apj:ears to enjoy more prestige than most other lower 
level jobs. Hence, in spite of its low-wage strt>cture, it was success- 
ful in attracting an increased proportion of nonwhite women, in contrast 
to the reduction in nonwhite ratios experienced in most other low-level 
(groups IV and V) service occupations. It is likely, however, that the 
younger nonwhite woiien will be less content jo remain in this occupation 
in the absence of significant upgrading opportunities. 

Although a definitive projection of the combined impact of these 
demographic and social trends upon the future employment and wages of 
hospital attendants is not possible, the direction of change, suggested 
by the preceding analyses, is for a probable increase in relative wages 
of hospital attendants in the .1980' s, under conditions of high aggregate 
labor demand. Additionally, employers may be more motivated to modify 
their personnel practices to upgrade the status and working conditions 
of hospital attendants and to increase the present limited prou)ot Lt^nal 
opportunities of personnel assigned to these jobs. 
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VIJI. THE OUTLOOK FOR LOWER LEVEL EMPLOY- 
MENT: An ASSESSMENT AND SOME 
POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



mjOR FINDINGS 



workers\rour iL^TT""^ '^f P""^"' "^^^^^ P""'^-^ that 

workers in our society have a collective occupational preference 

tS o °^ performed, the rewards for this wok 

the conditions of work, and the prestige associated'wlth the occupation 
The empirical device for ranking occupations used -'r. this study waf^hp' 
proportion of white workers with 12 o^ more year^ o<^ 'ducat^on in 
occupation, using data for the age group 25 lo 3^ ^ ^a^f in ^960 "is 
was based on the assumption that "preferred" workers, in terms of I^Je 
and education criteria, made certain collective occu^ationarchoices 

^^^^^ tf:Lr^j:L-of"rr^" " - 

A historical review of the sources of labor supply for the "lower 

thif thL^Tb's'Trj'"^^^^ 'T'^ ^ ca?^gori°es--v:rif?:r 

tnat these jobs had been disproportionately filled, in the past bv 

wilS ""^Kr'/'""' innnigrants. and migrants fro; far^ to'ci^y--both 
prooor^?o f • 3°"'"^ ^""^ """""^ ^^^^ contributed relatively Mgh 
W60's tS mfsr; " "e"^ °' D-i-^g the decade'^oMhe 

worker from °o.^ 'i'"^"' ? large-scale movement of black 

workers from most of the lowest level (group V) jobs and their replace- 
ment by younger, better educated wnite workets, as well as bv adult Shit, 
women. An increased inflow of immigrants. maiAly from nearby Jat^n 
American countires, as well as of Puerto Ricans. had p^oJIded f 
supplementary labor supply for these jobs in some areas 

t„m f^^il^^ility of these alternative sources of labor supply in 
turn, probably contributed to the general stability of occupational 
wage differentials during the decade of the 1960 's and ?o the absence 

efc^^tlo lower le^el jobs Sotable 

exceptions were two very low-wage occupations, farm laborers and private 
household workers, which did experience increases in relative wages 
concurrent with sharp emploj-ment reductions. Our analyses aLo louAd 
that relative wage differentials were sensitive, iHSing degrees to 
such labor supply factors as: (1) Differences in the proportion of' 
black workers in certain lower level occupations and in reiltive ifbor 
market opportunities for such workers; (2) differences in avaUabinty 

rftes Lr firiv T? ^? ^"f-— in overall Wempio^en^ 

rates, and (4) availability of alternative income sources. ^ ^ ^ 

^^r.l/''T *^^^%P^^sP«^tive, we then attempted to assess the quantitative 
implications of prospective changes in growth and composition oi t^e 
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labor force, to 1985, and of related trends ^,f or occupational labor 
supply in relation to available projections of labor demand, of em- 
ployment, by occupation. These projections indicated that, in contrast 
to sharp projected increases in availability of workers for higher 
status, predominantly wMte-collar jobs, we can expect substantial 
reductions in the proportion of workers who will be available for 
the lower level groups IV and V jobs. Major factors contributing to 
these anticipated trends are the projected decline in the proportion 
ol- younger workers in the labor force, the continued increase in educa-' 
tional attainment of adult workers, and an assumed continued exodus of 
black workers from very low-status jobs. 

Comparisons of these .labor supply projections with recent BLS 
projections of employment liy occupation, under full employment assump- 
tions, resulted in potential "surpluses" of workers for higher level 
(groups I and II) occupations and potential "shortages" for lower 
level (groups IV and V) occupations. 

The more detailed analysis of recenr: trends in four of the latter 
occupations was designed to identify the multiplicity of forces operating 
dynamically upon labor supply and demand in specific occupations or in- 
dustries and to suggest the possible path of future Irbor market 
adjustment in each case. These analyses suggest that, to the extent 
that some lower level jobs become harder to fill, a number of options 
will be open, depending in part upon the elasticity of demand for such 
workers. In some occupations, such as domestics, we can expect a 
further employment decline. An increasing proportion of families 
will be obliged' to seek substitutes for the services of paid domestics, 
either through "product" snibstitnution, such as increased use of com- 
mercial services, or by simply doing more of their own household chores. 
Conversely, in the case of occupations such as construction laborers 
and hospital attendants, the more probable longer range outcome is for 
an increase in relative wages, accompanied by other efforts to make 
these jobs ox.rA:C:what more attractive. In the case of geographically 
mobile low^wage industries, stich as apparel -manufacturing, adjustment 
may also take the form of continued shifts in the locus of production, 
either to States or regions containing residual reserves of low-wage 
labor or through increased reliance upon imports from low^wage countries. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

If manpower projections are to be used as a guide to decisionmaking, 
uhey should meet certain standards of reliability and credibility. To 
Illustrate, it is reasonable to ask: What is the reliability of the 
I>rojections of labor demand in various occupations, given the large 
number of assumptions and ficonomic variables that must enter into these 
projections? 
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One need simply review the actual fluctuations of unemployment 
rates in recent decades to recognize that any projection based on a 
full employment peacetime economy does not correspond with actual 
experience in all but a few years at best. However, if these projec- 
tions are treated as contingent indicators of labor market trends that 
may emerge in the coming decade under conditions of high aggregate 
labor demand, we believe that they can be given considerably more* 
weight. The most reliable parameter in our projections is the pre- 
dictable sharp reduction in the number and proportion of youth and 
younger adults in the labor force of the 1980's~the population group 
that provided the greatest increment of manpower for lower leve** jobs 
in the past decade. Concurrent trends—such as the increase in occu- 
pational aspirations of minority groups, women, and more generally, 
all youth coming from lower income or disadvantaged backgrounds — have 
acquired sufficient momentum that they can and should be considered as 
irreversible forces in our society. The latter trends have, moreover, 
been treated rather conservatively in our manpower projection model. 
Furthermore • no explicit allowance was made for the implications of 
possible future changes in income maintenance policies upon future 
availability of workers for low-level jobs. For these reasons, these 
projections may well understate, rather than overstate, the potential 
need for future labor market adjustments in a high-employment economy. 

The outlook, thus, points to the emergence of significant labor 
market strains, which can pose serious problems fibr some categories of 
workers had employers, as well as for those concerned with the efficient 
functioning of the labor market. At the same time, it can create a 
climate conducive to both private and public initiatives for reducing 
and/or upgrading low-level jobs in our society. 

♦ 

The heart of the dilemma that may be facing us is the sharp contrast 
between the limited demands and limited rewards of many jobs, as presently 
constituted, and the abilities, skills, and aspirations of the members 
of our labor force. .To the extent that we approach such major national 
goals as sustained full employment and equal access to jobs, irrespec- 
tive of race, sex, or social origin, the supply of workers available 
for the least desirable jobs, will decline. The prospective decline in 
the number of youthful entrants into the labor force will further 
reduce the supply of workers for these jobs, particularly if the recent 
sharp downtrend in marriage and birth rates continues. 

Some of the problems associated with these trends are already 
visible; others can be expected to become evident as we move into the 
decade of the 1980' s: 

• The better educated young workers who have recently entered 
the labor market, or who will be entering it in the coming decade, 
can expect increased competition in seeking preferred jobs, de- 
pending upon their area of specialized training, and may be 
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forced to stay in or accept jobs not utilizing their education. 
Recent surveys have indicated that over one-third of American 
workers consider that they are already educationally "over- 
qualified" for their jobs and that these workers have signi- 
ficantly lower levels of job satisfaction than other workers* 23/ 
An acceleration of these trends, in turn, can be expected to 
intensify problems associated with poor worker morale. 

• • Minority workers and women, sec:king a fair share of the pre- 
ferred jobs, will face increased competition from "majority" 
worker categories with a consequent danger of increased con- 
frontations on issues relating to equal employment opportunity. 

• Although employers will have a greater choice of applicants 
in many professional, managerial, and other higher status 
occupational fields, they may be faced with high job vacancy 
and turnover rates-^-and with increased problems of poor worker 
morale — in low-skilled, low-status jobs. 

• Public manpower agencies and employment services, whose primary 
clientele in recent years (prior to the current recession) con- 
sisted of youth and "disadvantaged" workers, could be faced with 
conflicting demands for their services on the part of better 
educated workers seeking placement in higher status jobs and of 
employers, who — on the other hand — may mainly need assistance in 
filling their lower level jobs. 

• Institutions of higher education, already beset by serious 
financial difficulties, \<rLll be forced to reevaluate their 
educational programs and their enrollment pro.«=Tpects in the 
light of the altered labor market outlook for college-trained 
personnel. 

It is possible, however, to view the projected labor force trends 
from a much more positive perspective. The declining flow of .ndH/ 
entrants into the labor force in the 1980' s can — of itself — aid in 
reducing -unemployment rates, since youthful workers, as well as adult 
married women, contribute disproportionately to the overall volume of 
frictional unemployment. More specifically, a reduced supply of workers 
for lower 3evel jobs can set in motion a number of labor market adjust- 
ments that most observers would consider desirable. In industries or 
occupations where the demand for low-status labor is wage-elastic (such 
as domestic service), a more restricted labor supply will create an 
inducement for substitution of capital or of alternative products or 
services, hence reducing the requirement for this category of labor. 
In occupations where demand is much less elastic in the short run, as 
is probably the case in such diverse occupations as construction 
laborers, hospital attendants, and farmworkers, the outlook is for a 
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significant narrowing of wage differentials, compared with more 
skilled occupations. Finally, in a tight labor mark.^t situation, 
a combination of employer self-interest and increased union pressures 
can make possible a number of other initiatives to raiise the status 
of workers in low-level jobs, including measures to increase job 
security^ improve working conditions, facilitate worker upgrading, 
and provide more flexible work schedules. 

Some of the adjustments described above can be expected to develop 
as part of the normal process of decisionmaking by individual employers 
and workers in a free labor market. Other changes, particularly those 
involving significant realignments of wage structures and of personnel 
"policies, are likely to be cor^siderably slower, because of institu- 
tional obstacles or simple reluctance of employers and/or worker groups 
to change established practices. This suggests the desirability of a 
more active role by policymakers in government, business, and labor in 
creating a climate that will accelerate adoption of desirable changes. 



NPA POLICY liECOMMENDATIONS 

From this point of departure, the National Planning Association 
established in 1973 a Joint Committee on Lower Level Jobs, including 
in its membership representatives of business, labor, agriculture, arid 
the academic community. The findings of the present study, as well as 
a number of related reports, provided a frame of reference for this 
assessment. Its recommendations were centered around a strategy that 
"should continue to encourage the elimination of these jobs where pos- 
sible, through technological change, should seek to improve continuing 
low-status jobs by restructuring them, and should try to insure that no 
segment of society is unfairly relegated to the undesirable work which 
remains. "21/ More specifically, the report recommended the following: 

Restructuring of iobs > including: (a) Greater diffusion of 
responsibility and control among individual workers or teams of workers; 
(b) changes in work methods or work assignments in order to enlarge and 
diversify job contents; and (c) improvements of working conditions, 
including better work space, more flexible work schedules and extension 
of various amenities such as parking and lunch room facilities. 

2. Increased utilization of "transitory" labor sources > such as 
student workers, for low-level jobs, through more flexible work schedul- 
ing, more flexible academic calendars, and work-study arrangements. Other 
labor supply sources that might be recruited through more flexible work 
scheduling include housewives available for part-time work and retirees. 

3. Improvement of minimum wage and occupational health and safety 
standards , including their extension to any residual noncovered worker 
groups . 
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4» Training and job creation programs , particularly to assist the 
hard-to-employ in obtaining useful employment, as well as to assist in 
upgrading workers now in low--status jobs, 

5. Continuing education programs to provide opportunities for 
upward mobility for midcareer workers stiick in low- level jobs, 

6. Strengthening of measures to end job discrimination because 
of race and sex. 

In addition to the above recommendations, 8 representatives of 
organized labor included among the signators-of the statement, strongly 
advocated the more rapid unionization of workers now employed at low-level 
jobs as holding "the greatest promise of upgrading their status quickly," 
and also proposed amendments to the National Labor Relations Act to 
provide full coverage of .all workers, . to expedite its procedures, and 
to provide effective penalties for unfair labor practices. 

From the above summary, it will be evidenc that any broad policy 
strategy for dealing with low-level employment can encompass a very wide 
range of specific approaches. Some of these proposed measures, such as 
job restructuring, improvement of work standards, an^? unionization, 
are designed tp make such jobs more attractive, hence upgrading them 
from their present "low-level" status. One other proposal—for attract- 
ing additional "transitory" workers to these jobs—addresses the potential 
labor supply problem more directly. Still other proposals in this list- 
quite apart from their intrinsic desirability— would, however, have the 
effect of further diminishing the sources of manpower for these jobs. 

Two other options were considered by the NPA Committee but unani- 
mously reject.'jd. The first was a modification of the existing immigration 
laws to make possible more flexible year-to-year quotas geared to antici- 
pated manpower needs by occupation. This was rejected on the grounds 
that, in the long run, such a policy would exacerbate social problems 
by encouraging exploitation of low-wage workers, by adding numerous new 
individuals to the ranks of the disadvantaged who require society's 
support, and by adding low-wage competition to the U.S. work force. 
The second option was "to encourage some individuals to curtail or 
tailor their education to the needs of the labor market," The latter 
approach was rejected on the grounds that these "run counter to the 
democratic principle of providing maximum opportunity to all members 
of society, and they fail to recognize the noneconomic benefits of edu- 
cation as full preparation for full participation in our complex society, "25/ 

The latter recommendation does not necessarily imply that there is 
no need for systematic restructuring of existing educational institutions . 
and practices, in the light of both individual and social needs. Thus, 
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the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, addressing itself narti- 
cularly to the prospective labor market squeeze for fufu^e college 
S vnir* "r'""'^"'^^'^ a systematic broadening of educational options 
to young people, generally. Including: (1) Acceptable alternatives 

train?^^ .nd 0^ '^f '"^r"'' P^^^'"^ °^ postsecondary technical 
Pnn^^^' . ^ ^ "P""""^ ^° ^^^^"^ ^^t^^y* t° step out from 

onLSnn.M° r '° experience (Including more 

:M^r?:;':oneg"2|;""'"^ e^ronment), and to change directions 



******* 



^^^n<= % i^^^?"' " appropriate to note some of the major llmlta- 
^omn^ h T f ''^'^ """^"^ t^hls subject area 

Comprehensive data on occupational labor supply and on occupatioi^al 

employment trends are . nly avallable-^ln the needed disaggregate lorm-- 

f3tatlo""'%' "r;"^" Population. These sufferlrom serio'r 
limitations, particularly In view of noncomparabllity of data in 

IhlTllt? ""^"^ ^'"'"'^"^ information is available, too, on 

the flows of workers into and aznong occupations, on unemployment anS 
job vacancies by occupation, and on occupational wage raLs Partly 

occup^tlolaf i'f '""^ °' analytical resea^ih on 

occupational supply and demand factors has also been aulte l±mit^r\ ^ 
the exception of the more elite professional occupations ' ""'"^ 

to provide a reliable data base for assessment of changes 
ILrlT^ f ""-"erably more emphasis should be 

llTtttT data collection programs in these areas by federal 

statistical agencies such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics and Ihl 
Bureau of the Census. At the same time, there is need for d'flopLnt 
of more comprehensive models of the factors affecting employi^Int and 
chfneer? occupation and Industry, In the light of'prSpective 

changes in the structure of the U.S. labor force. 
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Where to Get More Information 



F^or more information on this and other programs of research and development funded by the 
Employment and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion U.S. Department of Labor. Washington. D.C. 20213. or any of the Regional Administrators 
for Employment and Training whose addresses are listed below. 
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